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ClilU  SI  Alh 
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ubraryTO  men  who  have 

‘  NEVER  ADVERTISED 

To  men  who  have  never  advertised  but  who  have  a  meri¬ 
torious  product  that  should  be  marketed  in  greater  quantities 
than  it  is  now — 

To  men  who  have  no  money  to  throw  away,  but  who 
would  like  to  start  some  advertising  under  the  most  favorable 
possible  conditions,  with  a  small  expenditure,  and  prove  the 
succtsj  of  that  advertising  heiore  increasing  their  expenditure — 

To  such  men  all  the  resources  of  The  Chicago  Tribune* s 
Merchandising  Service  Department  are  open  without  cost  or  fee 
of  any  kind. 

Its  merchandising  maps  showing  the  buying  power  of  each 
section  of  Chicago— its  lists  of  all  the  high-grade  retail  dealers 
with  their  ratings — its  data  covering  every  line  of  retail  merch¬ 
andising  showing  exactly  what  local  conditions  are  —the  services 
of  its  seasoned  merchandising  men  who  know  every  corner  of 
Chicago  as  you  know  your  A  B  C’s—all  this  is  at  the  disposal 
of  any  man  who  wants  to  increase  his  sales  and  do  it  with  the 
smallest  possible  cost, 

WeVe  started  many  on  the  road  to  big  successes.  We’ll 
be  glad  to  help  you  if  you  have  an  honest  piece  of  merchandise. 

(Eljxc'aigio  O^rtbmie 

The  World’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

(Trade  Mark  Registered) 

600.000 

,  ( 500,000  Sunday 

Circulation  over  350,000 

( SOOfOOO  Daily 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Eastern  Advertising  Office:  251  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Office:  742  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


I  AM  Reader  Interest 


I  AM  the  attribute  which  every  news¬ 
paper  must  have  or  fall  short  of 
success. 

I  AM  not  easily  obtained-and  I  am  maintained 
only  by  the  greatest  stability  of  purpose. 

I  SERVE  a  diversity  of  tastes  and  interests,  and  my 
intrinsic  value  to  a  newspaper  lies  in  a  degree  of  discern¬ 
ment  and  receptivity  with  which  I  interpret  and  respond 
to  what  it  offers. 

I  KNOW  that  individuality  in  a  newspaper  makes  a  strong 
and  lasting  appear  and  that  it  is  a  mighty  element  in 
sustaining  me. 

I  KNOW  that  the  contents  of  a  newspaper  and  the  tastes  of  its  readers 
can  so  harmonize  as  to  effect  a  community  of  active  interest  highly 
profitable  to  both. 

1  KNOW  that  reader  sympathy  and  reader  response  give  to  a  newspaper  an  enviable 
circle,  and  when  coupled  with  the  means  to  buy  that  for  which  its  advertising  columns 
may  have  created  a  desire — the  result  is  a  trilogy  of  advertising  values  the  worth-while¬ 
ness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

1  AM  that  invaluable  asset  which  has  enabled  ahr  Nrui  ^ork  fEornittg  llnet  to  demonstrate 
to  advertisers  that  the  worth  to  them  of  the  voluminous  circulation  of  the  so-called 
“popular  newspaper’’  is  based  not  on  its  entire  distribution,  but  only  on  that  portion  of 
it  which  reaches  readers  really  interested  in  what  they  have  to  offer;  that  the  best 
medium  is  the  one  with  undiluted  circulation — the  kind  that  everyone  knows  Nrui 
^ork  Httmiugi  |loBt  has.  Its  circulation  is  as  homogeneous  as  that  of  any  high-class 
periodical.  It  is  the  newspaper  of  the  home  of  culture  and  refinement.  It  is  read  for 
information^  not  for  sensation — and  the  “home  genius”  herself  is  one  of  the  firmest 
attestants  to  the  wisdom  of  publishing  only  such  matter  as  is  of  permanent  importance, 
whether  it  be  news,  editorial,  feature  or  advertising. 

Why  somble  by  buying  dilution  and  dregs  when  the  very  essence 
of  what  the  advertiser  seeks  can  be  had  in  the  columns  of 
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— >>1916  WAS  BY  FAR  THE 

BIGGEST  YEAR^ 


IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS 


POST-DISPATCH 


On  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  and  in  volume  of  PAID  LEGITIMATE  ADVERTISING  The  Post- 
/  Dispatch  record  for  1916  overshadows  that  of  all  other  St.  Louis  newsfiapers,  also  retaining  its 

(established  position  as  one  of  the  2  leading  newspapers  in  the  7  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  in 
volume  of  display  advertising.  * 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


In  the  Leading  Newspapers  of  the  Seven 

Largest  Cities: 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 
New  York  Times  -  -  - 

Chicago  Tribune  -  -  - 

Cleveland  Plain-Dealer 
Boston  Post  -  -  -  - 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  - 
Baltimore  N^ws  -  -  - 


9,716,840  Agate  Lines 
9,772,546  “ 

9,641,400  “ 

8,395,016  “ 

7,848,222  “ 

7,762,800  “ 

7,475,962  “  “ 


Comparisons  of 

TOTAL  PAID  ADVERTISING 

(lioss  ('Ii(‘ii|)  Conlract,  City  la^gul) 

Carried  by  the  5  St,  Louis  Newspapers  During  1916: 

.\Kat« 

ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH,  12,969,040 


Globe-Democrat . 8,301,600 

Republic .  4,585,500 

*  Times .  3,497,200 

*Star  ,  .  .  .  -  3,120,000 

Post-Dispatch  GAIN  {O.er  1915)  -  -  1,555,400 

•-No  Siiiiilay. 


This  Table  ^The  Post-Dispatch  exceeded  its  nearest  competitor  4,667,440  lines  and  carried  81,940  lines 
Shows  That  \more  than  its  two  nearest  competitors,  the  Globe- Democrat  and  Republic  added  together; 
(also  it  e.xceeded  three  out  of  all  four  of  its  competitors  combined  by  1,766,340  lines. 

POST-DISPATCH  Circulation  Average,  1916: 
Sunday  only,  356,193  j  Average  Daily,  204,201 

Meinbpr  llurpiin  of  ClrcnlationH. 


TrilMiiip  HulifliiiK.  (TiicHKO. 
Thiril  1%'iiti.taal  llnuk 


KoreiKa  Rp|>rrnpntntivpM;  Tlip 
IlhiK..  Sf.  I.oiiIm. 


IlP)‘k,vith  S|iprliil  \KPa«->’. 


Triliiinp  lluildliiK,  Xew  York. 
Kor«l  IliilltllaK.  Ifplroil. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 

After  a  thorough  test,  extending  over  several  months, 
including  the  exacting  conditions  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  holiday  rush,  has  made  its 

Ad  Room 

Exclusively  Monotype 

Six  Monotype  Keyboards — Six  Casting  Machines 
— Lead  and  Rule  Attachments,  give  the  Sun  Mono¬ 
type  composition  and  Monotype  display  type  and 
material  for  all  ads,  and  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Monotype  System  of 

NON-DISTRIBUTION 

The  Baltimore  Sun  is  one  of  the  ten  journals  in  the  United  States  carrying 
the  largest  amount  of  advertising,  having  printed  last  year  8,524,595  lines 
— or  608,899  inches  single  column. 

EIGHT  OF  THESE  TEN  JOURNALS  USE  MONOTYPES  IN 
*  <  '  '  THEIR  AD  ROOMS 

When  Newspaper  Managers  generally  realize 
the  advantages  of  Monotype  Ad  Com¬ 
position  and  Non-Distribution, 
all  ad  rooms  will  be  all 
Monotype 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


126 


New  York:  World  Building 
Boston:  Wentworth  Building 


Chicago:  Rand-McNally  Building 
Toronto:  Lumsden  Building 
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GENERAL  OTIS  A  FIGHTER  WITH  SWORD  AND  PEN 

Distinguished  Editor  of  Los  Angeles  Times  Has  Served  His  Country  in  War  and  in  Peace 
With  Equal  Ardor  and  Courage— In  Building  a  Great  Newspaper  He  Has  Helped 
to  Build  a  Great  State— Commanding  Figure  in  American  Journalism. 

By  W.  D.  Showalter 


General  harrison  gray  otis 

is  the  First  Citizen  of  the  Land  of 
Heart’s  Desire. 

The  map-makers  designate  his  sunny 
empire  as  southern  California.  Hut, 
to  General  Otis,  this  genial  land,  cod¬ 
dled  and  caressed  by  a  friendly  sun, 
immune  to  the  chastenings  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  f50  common  to  less  favored  sec¬ 
tions  of  Uncle  Sam’s  domain.s.  Is  the 
country  of  heart’s  desire. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
he  took  up  the  ln.spiriting  task  of  get¬ 
ting  to  the  world  of  outlanders  the 
mes.sage  of  southern  California.  He 
has  delivered  the  message.  And  it  has 
been  answered  by  those  multitudes  of 
men  and  women  who  have  found  homes, 
happiness,  health,  and  fortune  In  the 
“city  of  the  angels”  and  in  the  realm 
of  which  it  is  the  centre  and  capital. 

On  February  10,  1917,  General  Otis 
will  celebrate  his  eightieth  birthday. 
The  statement  will  seem  unbelievable  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  so  accustomed  are  his  con¬ 
temporary  workers  In  the  field  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  think  of  him  as  a  virile  fight¬ 
er  for  his  principles,  as  a  man  Immers¬ 
ed  in  constructive  work,  and  as  an  edi¬ 
tor  pursuing  tirelessly  new  conquests. 
Of  many  men  of  eighty,  one  would  think 
as  in  retrospect.  The  record  of  things 
accomplished  in  the  past  would  obscure 
intere.st  in  present  activities  and  future 
possibilities.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
age  of  rest,  of  a  shifting  of  burdens  to 
younger  men.  But,  at  eighty.  General 
Otis  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  stimulated 
by  enthusiasm  and  ideals  which  “make 
the  heart  a  centre  of  miracles.” 

Me  comes  of  “American  stock”  in 
which  there  is  no  blemish.  The  first 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  a  Senator  from 
Massachusett-s.  The  subject  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  was  born  in  Wa.shington  County, 
O.,  February  10,  1837.  His  parents 

were  pioneers  of  Southern  Ohio.  His 
father,  Stephen  Otis,  had  emigrated 
from  Vermont  in  the  year  1800;  and  his 
grandfather  was  a  patriot  soldier  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  Harrison  Gray 
Otis-  learned  the  trade  of  printer.  He 
evidently  learned  it  thoroughly,  for,  in 
1869-70  he  was  foreman  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

His  record  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil 
War  is  a  not&ble  one.  Me  served  for¬ 
ty-nine  months  in  the  army,  participat¬ 
ed  in  fifteen  engagements,  was  twice 
wounded,  and  received  seven  promo¬ 
tions,  including  two  brevets. 


comrade  of  HAYES  AND  MCKINLEY. 

He  held  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
famous  Twenty-third  Ohio  Regiment, 
in  which  he  served  with  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  McKinley  (afterward  brevet  major) 
and  under  Col.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
August  1,  1865,  he  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged,  and  afterward  brevetted  ma¬ 
jor  and  lieutenant-colonel  “for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services.” 

In  1898  he  served  in  the  Spanish- 
Amerlcan  War,  and  in  1899  in  the  war 
to.  suppress  the  Filipino  insurrection, 
as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  hav¬ 
ing  been  appointed  by  his  old  comrade, 
William  McKinley,  in  May,  1898.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  Eighth  Army 


Corps,  at  Manila,  in  which  he  com¬ 
manded  the  first  brigade  of  the  first 
division,  and  later  the  flr.st  brigade  of 
the  second  divi.slon,  holding  the  left 
of  the  American  line  on  the  northern 
front  of  Manila.  He  was  present,  in 
command  of  his  brigade,  at  the  Filipino 
outbreak  on  the  night  of  February  4, 
1899,  and  participated  with  his  com¬ 
mand,  constantly  on  the  advance  line  in 
all  of  the  subsequent  actions  up  to  and 
including  the  capture  of  Malolos,  March 
31,  1899.  His  brigade  constituted  the 
principal  force  engaged  in  the  assault 
upon  and  capture  of  Caloocan,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  10  (his  birthday  anniversary), 
1899.  On  March  25,  1899,  he  was  order¬ 


ed,  with  his  brigade,  to  “pierce  the  en¬ 
emy’s  centre”  in  the  advance  on  the 
temporary  Filipino  capital,  Malolos. 
He  executed  the  order.  On  April  2,  1899, 
Brig.-Gen.  Otis,  at  his  own  request,  was 
relieved  of  his  command  at  Malolos,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
military  service  on  July  2,  1899.  He 
was  subsequently  brevetted  major-Gen- 
eral  “for  meritorious  conduct  in  action 
at  Caloocan.” 

He  acquired  a  one-fourth  interest  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  August  1,  1882; 
and,  in  October,  1884,  joined  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Times-Mirror  Com¬ 
pany,  and  has  been  its  president  and 
general  manager  since  1886. 

General  Otis  has  made  of  the  Times  a 
newspaper  so  big  in  scope,  so  original 
in  methods,  so  aggressive  in  policies,  so 
courageous  in  battling  for  the  princi¬ 
ples  held  by  its  distinguished  editor,  so 
untiring  in  its  service  to  the  great  field 
in  which  it  dominates  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  far  more  than  a  local  in.stltution. 
Everywhere,  by  laymen  as  well  as  by 
his  brethren  of  the  press,  the  Times  is 
con.sldered  the  voice  of  the  Pacific 
Southwest,  the  mirror  of  the  life  and 
the  ideals  of  the  people  of  that  coun¬ 
try. 

General  Otis  is  a  stalwart  Republi¬ 
can,  unhesitatingly  aligning  himself 
with  “the  Old  Guard”  of  his  party;  yet, 
in  his  newspaper,  never  allowing  his 
own  political  faith  to  blind  him  to  the 
merits  of  the  other  man’s  argument  or 
contention.  He  has  kept  the  columns 
of  the  Times  free  from  political  bias, 
and  has  sometimes  refused  to  support 
the  candidates  of  his  party. 

The  Times  has  been,  for  many  years, 
in  the  front  rank  of  American  news¬ 
papers  in  the  matter  of  the  volume  of 
advertl.slng  carried,  having  at  one  time 
led  the  entire  procession  for  total  line¬ 
age.  It  is  a  morning  new.spaper,  with 
a  Sunday  issue  remarkable  not  alone 
for  size— often  running  to  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pages — but  for  the 
variety  and  value  of  its  contents. 

MEMORABLE  TRAGEDY. 

On  October  1,  1910,  the  building  of 
the  Times  was  dynamited,  blown  up, 
and  destroyed,_wlth  the  loss  of  the  lives 
of  twenty  of  its  employees.  The  history 
of  that  tragic  and  ghastly  episode  is 
fresh  in  all  minds,  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
counted. 

On  October  1,  1912,  the  new  home  of 
the  Times,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  one,  was  dedicated  to  the  uses  of 
the  newspaper  which  continued  de¬ 
fiantly  to  espouse  the  cause  which  its 
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editor  calls  “industrial  freedom.”  The 
new  building  was  designed  to  be  “as 
nearly  fire-proof,  earthquake-proof,  and 
dynamite-proof  as  is  humanly  possible.” 
It  is  a  model  newspaper  home,  and  one 
of  the  chief  points  of  interest  for  tour¬ 
ists  who  visit  Los  Angeles. 

In  his  fights  for  individualism  in  the 
industrial  world — for  the  right  of  an 
employer  to  control  his  business  down 
to  the  smallest  details,  and  for  the  work¬ 
er  to  accept  or  to  abandon  employment 
without  restraint — Gen.  Otis  has  antag¬ 
onized  multitudes.  He  has  had  the 
courage  to  stand  by  his  convictions, 
“uncompromised,  unshackled,  unpur- 
chasable,  unafraid,  and  unincumbered.” 
The  protagonists  of  unionism  consider 
him  prejudiced  and  reactionary — but 
they  know  him  for  a  man  of  iron  cour¬ 
age,  and  they  respect  him  as  a  fighter 
who  asks  no  quarter. 

Gen.  Otis  was  married  to  Miss  Kliza 
A.  Wetherby  in  1859.  For  twenty-five 
years  she  was  actively  associated  with 
him  in  journalism.  She  died  in  1904. 
She  was  the  author  of  a  noted  volunie 
of  prose  and  poetry  entitled  “‘.'aliforiiia. 
Where  Sets  the  Sun.”  Of  the  five  chil¬ 
dren  of  that  union  but  two  survive — 
Marian,  wife  of  Harry  Chandler,  and 
Mabel,  wife  of  Franklin  Hiwth.  Mr. 
Chandler  is  treasurer  and  a-ssistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  Marian  Otis-Chand- 
dler  is  vice-president  and  secretary  of 
the  Times-Mirror  Company.  Gen.  Otis’s 
home  is  the  Hivouac,  Westlake,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

THK  TIMBS  A  COLONIZING  FOIU'E. 

The  Times  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
a  product  of  the  great  Southwe.st.  It 
is  equally  true  that  much  of  the  life  of 
this  same  Southwest  is  the  product  of 
the  Times — the  result,  the  fruit,  of  that 
newspaper’s  perpetual  service  to  its 
community,  of  its  tireless  efforts  to 
bring  to  that  land  of  flowers  the  vital 
people  of  the  country  who  aspired  to 
live  and  work  under  kindly  skies.  For 
the  Times  has  been  a  colonizing  force. 
It  has  made  its  every  issue  a  brief  for 
southern  California,  and  countless  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  people  who  live  there  owe 
the  fact  to  its  influence  and  persuasion. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  Gen.  Otis 
became  editor  of  the  paper,  he  realized 
that  Mother  Nature  had  given  to  that 
part  of  her  estates  everything  needed 
for  human  comforts  and  delights — only 
PKOPLE  were  lacking.  And  this  lack 
he  set  about  to  repair.  There  are  now 
nearly  600,000  people  in  Ix)s  Angeles. 
The  city  has  an  area  of  337  square  miles. 

Gen.  Otis  values,  above  all  material 
assets  of  the  Times,  the  confidence  its 
readers  have  in  it — “the  responsiveness 
of  its  readers  to  the  appeals  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  patrons.”  This  responsiveness 
is  founded  upon  the  unending  service 
of  the  paper  to  its  clientMe — upon  its 
tireless  enterprise  in  obtaining  the  news 
of  the  world  and  in  giving  to  its  pa¬ 
trons  a  daily  measure  of  value  ditticult 
to  duplicate.  Its  readers  believe  in  the 
Times,  and  so,  of  course,  they  believe  in 
the  advertising  it  carries. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  America 
would  be  unable  to  think  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  or  of  southern  California,  without 
associating  Gen.  Otis  with  the  thought. 
In  any  record  of  that  wondrous  section, 
of  its  material  development,  or  of  its 
progress  and  culture,  Gen.  Otis  would 
flgrure,  perforce.  His  service  to  his 
State  has  been  so  steadfast — his  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  city  so  ineffaceable  and  so 
fruitful — ^that  he  has  earned  the  homage 
and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the 
plaudits  of  his  fellow-workers  in  the 
whole  field  of  American  journalism,  and 
the  designation  of  “First  Citizen  of  the 
Liand  of  Heart’s  Desire.” 


LINCOLN  B.  PALMER  THROWS  SEARCHLIGHT 
INTO  MANY  YEARS  OF  NEWS  PRINT  HISTORY 


General  Manager  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Tells 
New  York  Association  of  Dailies  How  Artificial  Prices  Have 
Been  Created  and  High  Profits  Obtained  by  Mills  Since 
the  International  Company  Was  Organized  in 
1898 — What  Led  to  Present  Conditions. 

LINt^OLN  B.  PALMER,  general  manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Pnhlisliers  Association,  siddressing  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies  at  Albany  on  January  28,  discussed  many  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  association,  now  tliirty  years  old.  Among 
the  many  triumphs  he  mentioned  tlie  dissolution  of  the  (ieneral 
Paper  Company;  the  securing  of  e<iuitahle  action  on  express  and 
railroad  rates;  the  reduction  of  maximum  penalty  for  newspaper 
infringement  of  jdiotograpliic  copyright  from  to  |!2tKl;  the 

exposing  of  advertising  fakirs  and  free  space  seekers ;  saving  l.’iOO,!!!!!) 
annually  to  inihlishers  by  blocking  efforts  to  raise  freight  rates  ten 
per  cent,  on  jiaper;  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  battling 
against  the  Owen  t'orrupt  Practices  liill. 


Mr.  Palmer  reviewed  the  new.s  print 
hi.story  as  he  had  gathered  it  from  A. 
N.  P.  A.  record.s,  covering  a  period  of 
eighteen  years— since  the  International 
Paper  Company  was  organized  in  1898, 
with  .a  capital  .stock  of  $55,000,000.  It 
was  then  composed  of  twenty-four  of 
the  large.st  mills  in  the  country,  and 
controlled  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  out¬ 
put.  After  detailing  the  organization  in 
1900  of  the  Great  Northern  Pajier  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  purjiose  of  combating  the 
“Trust”  and  “Trust”  price.s,  and  giving 
it  a  clean  bill  of  health  in  the  present 
crisi.s,  Mr.  Palmer  gave  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  long  fight  against  the 
“Trust”  and  “Trust”  price.s,  of  the 
.squeeze  of  1907,  and  of  the  battle  then 
made  to  break  artificially-created  prices. 
Coming  down  to  four  years  ago,  Mr. 
Palmer  .said: 

"Prom  1913  to  the  spring  of  1916,  the 
prevailing  market  price- was  around  $38 
per  ton,  f.  o.  b.,  mill.  Lower  sales  were 
reported,  and  higher  prices  were  al.so 
paid.  '  f 

"Prior  to  1916  the -  members  of  the 
News  Print  Manufacturers’  As.sociation, 
representing  80  per  cent,  of  the  conti¬ 
nent’s  production,  are  believed  -to  have 
held  frequent  meetings  in  'Canada  and 
various  points  in  the  United  States — 
meetings  of  sufficient  importance  to 
cause  the  leading  manufacturers  to  at¬ 
tend,  but,  like  the  Gary  dinners,  "with 
nothing  to  eat,  presumably  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  importance  to  make  necessary 
the  keeping  of  records. 

"A  standard  price  of  two  cents,  mill, 
seems  to  have  lieen  in  mind,  and  one 
manufacturer  even  went  so  far,- as  to 
suggest  that  for  the  good  of  the  busi- 
ne.s.s,  publishers  should  pay  tin  excess  of 
the  market  price  and  refuse -to  permit 
the  mills  to  keep  up  even  a  .semblan<“e 
of  competition. 

“The  fall  of  1915  W'itnessed  an  unex¬ 
pected  and  sudden  increase  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  which  resulted  in  in¬ 
creased  deliveries  from  the  mills. 

“During  the  flr.st  half  of  the  year 
they  had  permitted  their  stocks  to  drop 
from  over  91,000  tons  to  nearly  77,000, 
and  during  the  last  six  months  8,000 
more,  .so  that  the  first  of  1916  showed 
less  than  69,000  tons,  which,  by  July 
1,  had  dwindled  to  about  58,000  tons, 
well  below  the  danger-point. 

THE  SQUEEZE  OF  1916. 

“Contracts  were  renewed  at  increas¬ 
ing  prices.  During  December  the  In¬ 
ternational  announced  its  minimum 
price  to  be  aliout  $62  per  ton  at  the 
ipill  for  1917  delivery,  and  some  other 
mills  fixing  even  higher  prices. 


“The  tonnage  of  contract  customers 
was  in  many  cases  reduced  10  per  cent, 
to  25  per  cent.,  and  there  is  some  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  what  price  the  excess  ton¬ 
nage  will  bring. 

A.  N.  P.  A.  ECONOMY  CAMPAIGN. 

“To  guard  agaist  these  high  prices  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  waged  a  campaign  for  econ¬ 
omy  during  all  of  last  year,  but  it  was 
not  generally  heeded  until  too  late  to 
affect  the  1917  price. 

“To  supiilement  economy  many  news¬ 
papers  have  increa.sed  both  retail  and 
whole.sale  prices.  No  better  method  to 
off.set  increased  cost  seems  to  have  been 
disi'overed.  Newspapers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  Increasing  their  selling 
I»rice  from  one  to  two  cents,  and  if  you 
gentlemen  have  not  already  done  so,  I 
urge  you  to  put  such  increase  into  prac¬ 
tice. 

THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION — 1916. 

“From  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  we  learn 
that  it  was  obliged  in  order  to  show  the 
true  co.st  of  production  to  revise  the 
co.st  figures  as  shown  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  l)ooks  by  eliminating  all  interest 
charges,  inter-company  profits,  rentals, 
and  transfer  profits,  to  substitute  its 
own  depreciation  charges,  and  in  some 
instances  to  reduce  shrinkage  charges. 

“The  Commission  also  found  that  more 
mills  were  producing  at  lower  cost  dur¬ 
ing  the  flr.st  half  of  1916  than  during 
the  .same  period  of  1915 — that  selling 
cost  was  lower  and  profits  per  ton 
higher. 

“The  Commi.ssion  found  the  average 
prices  received  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill  to  be 
•le.ss  than  $40  during  the  period  from 
1912  to  July  1,  1916,  except  from  the 
mills  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  where 
the  prices  ranged  slightly  over  $40  dur¬ 
ing  1913  and  the  first  six  months  of  1916, 
and  tinder  that  figure  during  1914  and 
1915,  and  from  three  Pacific  Coast  mills 
w'hich  received  as  much  as  $44  during 
1913. 

“The  Commission  also  reported  the 
following  manufacturing  costs  for  the 
periods  stated:  1913 — 30  mills  produced 
944,363  tons  at  an  average  cost  of 
$33.41%;  1914 — 35  mills  produced  1,043,- 
530  tons  at  an  average  cost  of  $33.08; 
1915 — 35  mills  produced  1,025,461  tons  at 
an  average  cost  of  $32.20;  1916 — 34  mills 
produced  during  the  first  six  months 
539,836  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,079,672 
tons  jier  annum  at  an  average  rate  of 
$31.93. 

“The  Commission  adds  that  if  the  one 
mill  included  in  1915  and  not  in  the  1916 
figures  was  included  it  would  bring  the 
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averages  of  the  two  years  more  nearly 
together. 

“The  Commission  also  found  that  the 
average  cost  of  more  than  80  per  cent, 
of  the  total  production  of  the  United 
States  mills  and  75  per  cent,  of  Canadian 
mills  shows  no  increase  in  cost  during 
the  first  half  of  1916  as  compared  with 
1915. 

REPORT  OF  TARIFF  BOARD,  1911. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Board  submitted 
May,  1911,  showed  the  average  manu¬ 
facturing  cost  of  news  print,  not  includ¬ 
ing  depreciation  or  interest,  by  38  mills 
to  be  $32.88  per  ton,  a  higher  price  than 
during  the  preceding  four  years.  The 
lowest  production  cost  of  any  mill  was 
$24.50,  the  highest  $43. 

former  market  price  not  low. 

“It  is  obvious  that  every  dollar  of 
capital  stock  on  which  dividends  are  to 
be  paid  tends  to  decrease  the  dividend 
rate;  therefore,  other  conditions  being 
equal,  an  over-capitalized  mill,  especial¬ 
ly  if  a  considerable  portion  of  its  stock 
is  water,  or  issued  for  non-productive 
speculative  account,  may  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  return-  as  high  a  dividend  as 
a  well-balanced  mill.  Surely,  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  should  not  be  taken  as 
an  evidence  that  the  market  price  of 
news  print  is  too  low,  but  rather  that 
its  organization  is  faulty. 

“The  Tariff  Board  (see  1911  report) 
contains  the  following; 

“  ‘The  lowest  actual  balanced  mill 
which  we  have  examined  in  this  regard 
(necessary  capital  investment  per  ton 
per  day)  shows  $15,000. 

“  ‘It  may  be  said  in  general  terms 
that  under  normal  conditions  an  in¬ 
vestment  for  hydraulic  power  and  fully 
equipped  balanced  plant,  of  best  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment,  and  a  capacity 
of  100  tons  per  day,  ought  to  be  fully 
covered  by  $17,000  per  ton  per  day. 

"  ‘If  these  (cost  of  water,  storage,  or 
facilities  for  extra  grinding)  were  in¬ 
cluded,  the  total  might  be  Increased  to 
$20,000.  Either  of  these  flgpires  should 
be  taken  as  a  liberal  estimate.’ 

“The  Tariff  Board  found  that  from  50 
to  60  cents  per  ton  would  cover  inter¬ 
est  charge,  should  working  capital  not 
be  charged  to  investment. 

“If,  therefore,  we  hear  complaint  of 
market  price  being  too  low  to  afford 
adequate  dividends,  may  we  not  with 
propriety  look  into  questions  of  capi¬ 
talization  and  what  it  represents,  make 
inquiry  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
net  investment  to  number  of  tons  pro¬ 
duced,  and  delve  also  into  the  question 
of  speculative  inve.stment  or  proflt.s  of 
suli.sidiaries? 

“I  am  creditably  informed  the  net 
(Concluded  on  payc  27) 
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AMAZING  ACTIVITIES  OF  RODMAN  WANAMAKER 
NEW  OWNER  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  PRESS 


While  the  Great  Merchandising  Business  Created  by  His  Father  Is  His 
Greatest  Pre-occupation,  He  Finds  Time  to  Help  Direct  Affairs  of 
Banks,  Theatres,  Real  Estate  Developments,  Hotels  and  Other 
Big  Interests — Loves  Art  and  Music  and  Finds  His  Pleasure 
in  Them  and  in  His  Incessant  Work. 

By  Curtis  Wauer-Smitii. 

Rodman  WANAMAKER,  new  owner  of  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

— what  manner  of  man  is  he?  This  hearer  of  a  name  famous  all 
over  the  wwld;  of  whom,  even  in  his  own  city,  there  are  few  who 
can  say  they  know  him  well,  yet  whose  personality  and  achievements 
have  made  him  beloved  and  respected  in  Paris  and  London,  as  well 
as  in  certain  circles  in  this  country  where  men  of  vision  and  para¬ 
mount  ability  foregather.  All  over  the  United  States  newspaper 
owners  will  be  keen  to  hear  something  about  their  new  associate, 
who  with  the  purchase  of  the  old  Republican  daily’  his  second  news¬ 
paper  property,  becomes  a  great  potential  power  in  journalism,  and 
of  whom  the  least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  whatever  the  Wananiaker 
hand  finds  to  do,  it  does  with  all  its  might. 

It  is  not  easy  to  paint  his  picture.  A  man  of  self-effacement, 
a  loyal  and  worthy  son  of  a  distinguished  sire,  he  is  a  living  denial 
of  the  theory  that  great  men  seldom  lieget  great  sons.  In  passing 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  John  Wanamaker,  Jr.,  the  only  son  of 
Rodman,  has  become  associated  with  the  Wanamaker  store,  in  IMiila- 
delphia,  and  is  already,  according  to  accounts,  giving  notable  proof 
of  the  race  from  which  he  sin-ings. 


Three  thing's  chiefly  distinguish  Rod- 
man  Wanamaker  to  the  ■world  at  large: 
his  building  of  the  airship  “Amer¬ 
ica,”  which  was  destined  to  make  the 
first  aerial  passage  of  the  Atlantic  and 
would  doubtless  have  done  so,  but  that 
the  war  intervened:  his  gift  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  monument  to  the  American  In¬ 
dian  in  New  York  harbor;  and  his  close 
association  and  untold  and  unlimited 
assistance  to  the  American  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Paris,  which  has  been  of  in¬ 
estimable  benefit  to  all  American  artists 
studying  their  craft  in  that  city.  Be¬ 
yond  these  three  things  looms  the  fact 
that  at  all  times  he  has  been  a  devoted 
coadjutor  to  John  Wanamaker  in  the 
development  and  management  of  the 
Wanamaker  stores.  Beyond  even  this, 
and  realized  by  comparatively  few,  he 
has  an  unlisted  number  of  other  inter- 
e.sts — banks,  theatres,  hotels,  real-estate 
developments — to  all  of  which  he  gives 
a  measured  portion  of  his  attention, 
choosing  his  lieutenants  with  masterly 
generalship,  and  finding,  heaven  alone 
knows  how,  time  to  keep  his  Angers  on 
the  pulse  of  each  separate  enterprise. 

SOME  OF  HIS  MANY  GREAT  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

This  story  is  largely  written  from 
scattering  accounts  of  a  score  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  high  and  low.  Of  the  real  man 
himself  they  know  so  little,  personally. 
What  he  has  done  and  is  daily  accom¬ 
plishing  they  know  full  well,  and  brim 
with  enthusiasm  when  his  name  is  men¬ 
tioned.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
hardest  men  in  America  to  interview. 
This  is  chiefly  because  he  is  so  unut¬ 
terably  busy,  though  he  is  not  at  all 
fond  of  personal  publicity  and  will 
probably  be  anything  but  pleased  with 
this  article.  More  than  half  of  his 
week  is  spent  in  New  York,  and  when 
.John  Wanamaker  goes  away  on  a  va¬ 
cation,  the  responsibility  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  both  stores  is  carried  by 
the  son,  who  is  vice-president  and  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  organization.  He 
is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  New  York 
Rife  Insurance  Company,  a  director  of 
the  Lehigh  Navigation,  one  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  BMrst  Penny  Savings 
Bank,  of  which  his  father  is  the  foun¬ 
der;  vice-president  and  director  of  the 


West  End  Trust  Company,  the  owner 
of  the  Shelburne  at  Atlantic  City,  and 
of  the  Lyric  and  Adelphi  Theatres,  and 
no  one  knows  what  else.  In  the  last 
"Who’s  Who  in  America”  his  name  was 
not  even  mentioned. 

“He  has  no  recreations,”  according  to 
one  who  knows  him  well.  Probably  it 
would  be  fairer  to  say  that  his  life  is 
all  recreation,  .since  his  plea.sure  is  in 
incessant  activity. 

GREATEST  BUYER  SINCE  ALTMAN. 

His  greatest  of  preoccupations  is  the 
great  merchandi.sing  business  created  by 
his  father,  a  commercial  pursuit  which 
has  been  lifted  to  the  realm  of  a  fine 
art,  and  this  is  said  advisedly.  For  ten 
years  or  more  he  was  the  firm's  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Paris,  where  he  had  a  love¬ 
ly  home  on  the  Champs  Elysdes,  during 
which  time  he  constantly  sent  over  ideas 
and  articles,  full  of  beauty,  but  which 
were  innovations  in  the  land  of  “all 
wool  and  a  yard  wide.”  Decorations, 
pictures,  articles  de  virtu,  fa.shion 
spectacles,  were  his  delight, ’and  his  fine 
taste  and  his  ability  to  gauge  the  trend 
of  the  times  helped  The  Store  to  set 
the  pace  for  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 
A  collection  of  old  French  prints  and 
books  on  the  hi.story  of  fashion  are  part 
of  the  rich  equipment  of  the  library  in 
the  big  building.  Even  now  he  is  plan¬ 
ning  for  years  ahead,  it  is  said,  in  the 
development  of  the  market  for  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  Oriental  wares  and  works 
of  art.  By  tho.se  best  qualified  to  judge, 
he  is  rated  the  greatest  merchandising 
expert  which  the  country  has  produced 
.since  the  late  Benjamin  Altman.  “He 
can  do  everything,”  says  one  of  his 
friend.s.  He  paints,  he  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  musician,  he  is  keenly  interest¬ 
ed  in  sports,  and  at  the  present  writing 
is  in  New  York  to  attend  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Millrose  Club,  which,  like 
the  Meadowbrook  Club,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  a  notable  athletic  organization  of  the 
store  employees.  Of  all  the  tales  which 
are  told  of  him,  one  of  the  most  appeal¬ 
ing  is  certainly  this:  Many  an  evening, 
after  the  bugles  had  sounded  and  the 
tide  of  the  day  had  ebbed,  he  would  wan¬ 
der  around  the  dim  marble  corridors, 
with  their  shrouded  counters  and  veiled 
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riches,  culled  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  and  would  come  finally  to  the 
great  organ,  where  alone,  save  for  the 
night  workers  scattered  here  and  there, 
he  would  make  the  vast  interior  ring 
with  mighty  chords  and  triumphant  har¬ 
monies.  He  is,  by  the  way,  a  Chevalier 
of  the  I^egion  of  Honor,  his  father  also 
being  a  member  of  the  .same  distin¬ 
guished  bSdy. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  speak  of  one  man 
without  the  other;  John  Wanamaker, 
friend  of  Muncacsy  and  well-known  col¬ 
lector  of  paintings,  and  his  son,  friend 
of  many  arti.sts  of  a  later  day.  The  sire, 
one  of  the  vice-pre.sidents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Mu.seum,  and 
chairman  of  the  American  .section,  and 
Rodman,  who  .sent  Dr.  Dixon  on  three 
expeditions  to  the  Far  West  to  .study 
and  .secure  in  photograph.s,  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  data,  and  relics  a  complete  and 
wonderful  record  of  the  vanishing  Red 
.Man.  It  is  rarely  l)eautiful  relation, 
that  of  this  father  and  son,  and  reflects 
the  solidarity  which  marks  the  Wana¬ 
maker  clan,  which  in  a  wider  and  less 
personal  .sen.se  embraces  the  thousands 
of  emi)loyees  in  the  two  stores,  and  in 
the  new.spaper  properties  belonging  to 
the  family.  Ju.st  here  one  might  men¬ 
tion.  that  in  addition  to  the  Pre.ss  and 
the  Evening  Telegraph,  Rodman  Wana¬ 
maker  is  executor  of  the  estate  of  Thom¬ 
as  B.  Wanamaker,  an  older  brother, 
which  includes  the  North  American  and 
the  Record.  It  is  stated  emphatically, 
however,  that  he  in  no  way  controls 
the  policy  or  management  of  either 
paper. 

IX)NO  INTERESTED  IN  AVIATION. 

It  is  hardly  nece.ssary  to  speak  at 
length  of  the  Indian  Memorial,  which 
was  called  liy  the  press  of  the  entire 
country  the  greatest  single  idea  in  many 


year.s,  or  the  daring  conception  of  build¬ 
ing  an  airship  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  first,  “Majestic 
cour.ser  of  the  Sea  and  Air,  Peace  herald 
of  the  Century”  as  the  dedicatory  verse 
had  it,  was  christened  in  1914  and 
wrecked  by  a  winter  storm,  and  that  un¬ 
dismayed,  a  .second  "America”  was  built, 
which  alter  the  war  started,  became  the 
property  of  the  British  Government,  the 
epoch-making  flight  being  deferred  until 
lietter  times.  The  plan  was  to  .strive 
for  the  $50,000  prize  offered  by  Lord 
Northcliffe  in  the  Daily  Mail  for  the 
first  aerial  transatlantic  passage.  In 
1914.  al.so,  Mr,  Wanamaker  presented 
the  balloon  America  III  to  the  Aero 
Club  of  Pennsylvania,  to  represent  the 
State  in  the  national  balloon  races  at 
St.  I.iOui.s.  About  a  year  ago,  it  was 
announced  that  a  giant  tri-plane  ten 
times  more  powerful  than  the  old  one, 
was  under  con.struction,  “which  would 
make  a  purely  scientific  test  of  aero¬ 
nautical  power  by  crossing  the  ocean  in 
one  flight.”  In  his  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  Alan  R. 
Hawley,  .Mr.  Wanamaker  added:  “I  still 
believe  that  the  first  crossing  of  the 
ocean  will  bring  in  its  train  aerial  liners 
which  will  cross  regularly  in  the  air 
from  continent  to  continent.”  For  this 
purpose  the  American  Trans-Oceanic 
Company  was  formed,  Rodman  Wana¬ 
maker,  president,  and  he  added:  “I  hope 
to  .see  the  day  when  the  company  will 
lie  running  aerial  liners  regularly  across 
the  Atlantic  and  other  oceans.” 


Californians  Favor  Co-operation 
The  purcha.se  of  news  print  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  has  been  endorsed  by 
a  committee  of  the  Southern  California 
Editorial  Association,  at  Los  Angeles. 
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ALL  SERENE  WITH  PITTS¬ 
BURGH  NEWSPAPERS 


SAW  PRESIDENT  WILSON 
ABOUT  THE  OWEN  BILL 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


Raise  in  Price  to  Two  Cents,  Inaugu¬ 
rated  December  1,  Has  Had  Most 

Favorable  Results — No  Great  Loss  of 

Circulation,  and  Advertising  Has  In¬ 
creased. 

That  the  increase  in  price  from  one 
cent  to  two  cents,  made  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  dailies  on  December  1  last, 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory  from  every 
standpoint,  is  indicated  in  a  statement 
made  to  The  Editor  and  Publisher  by 
a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Pittsburgh  situation.  The  Pittsburgh 
papers  have  now  had  over  eight  weeks’ 
experience  under  the  increased  price, 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  find  out  if 
the  scheme  was  going  to  be  a  success 
or  not.  The  general  effect  on  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising,  and  general  business 
has  been  good,  and  entirely  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  Involved. 

‘‘I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  com¬ 
plaint  from  any  of  the  publishers  over 
the  effect  of  the  increased  price,”  he 
said,  “while  to  the  contrary,  every  one 
has  .stated  that  he  was  very  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  change.  All  report  that 
their  circulations  are  rapidly  resuming 
normal  conditions  and  that  their  losses 
were  very  much  less  than  they  had  an¬ 
ticipated.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  price  of  the  papers  on 
the  advertising,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
believe  all  papers  will  show  a  decided 
increase  in  space  carried  since  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1916,  over  the  same  period  last 
year.  In  addition  to  that,  I  believe  that 
the  papers  won  the  good-will  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  by  their  action  of  increasing 
the  price  of  newspapers  to  the  reader 
instead  of  throwing  the  entire  burden 
upon  his  shoulders.  At  any  rate,  all  of 
the  papers  have  received  many  com¬ 
plimentary  letters  from  advertisers  con¬ 
gratulating  them  upon  their  action. 

STRIKE  OF  THE  NEWSBOYS. 

“Returning  to  the  subject  of  circula¬ 
tion,  I  want  to  add  that  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  losses  that  were  sustained  at 
the  time  of  the  increase  in  price  was 
made  were  due  to  a  strike  among  the 
new.sboys  of  the  city,  which  extended 
over  a  period  of  four  or  five  days.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  thousands  of  papers  were 
torn  up  and  destroyed  by  striking  news¬ 
boys.  In  addition  to  that,  many  sym¬ 
pathizers,  who  did  not  know  what  they 
were  sympathizing  about,  refused  to 
read  the  papers  because  they  imagined 
they  had  been  unfair  with  the  newsboys. 
Much  of  the  trouble  was  the  result  of 
the  determination  of  the  publishers  to 
break  up  a  system  that  had  long  been 
in  vogue  in  the  city,  whereby  a  few 
newsboys  controlled  several  corners  in 
the  various  districts  of  the  city  and  col¬ 
lected  tribute  from  the  boys  who  sold 
papers  there.  The  system  was  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  padrone  system, 
and  the  publishers  were  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  In  this  they  have  been 
successful;  and  now  all  of  the  boys  are 
making  %  cent  profit  instead  of  paying 
a  part  of  their  earnings  to  a  man  who 
heretofore  controlled  them.  The  cry  of 
the  striking  newsboys  was  that  they 
wanted  a  full  cent  profit  on  all  papers 
and  in  this  they  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  sympathy  of  a  certain  element  who 
thought  that  the  publishers  were  rob¬ 
bing  them  of  a  portion  of  their  profit, 
and  who  did  not  understand  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  receiving  an 
Increase  in  their  earnings.” 


Frank  P.  Glass,  Vice-President  of  the 

A.  N.  P.  A.,  Also  Pointed' Out  to  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  Features  of  the 

Corrupt  Practices  Act  to  Which  Pub¬ 
lishers  Object. 

Washington,  January  25. — Frank  P. 
Glass,  proprietor  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News,  and  vice-president  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.,  has  been  in  Washington  all 
this  week  and  has  been  exceedingly  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  interest  of  newspaper  pub- 
ll.shers.  Mr.  Glass  is  the  acting  head  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  as  the  president  of  this 
organization  is  on  vacation.  Mr.  Glass 
sent  out  more  than  four  hundred  tele¬ 
grams  advising  members  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  of  the  paper  conference  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  on  Friday,  for  which  city 
Mr.  Glass  left  to-day.  The  President 
gave  Mr.  Glass  an  interview  at  the  Cap¬ 
itol  on  Wednesday,  when  the  paper  sit¬ 
uation  was  briefiy  discussed,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  showing  the  keenest  interest  in 
bringing  relief  to  the  publishers,  and 
Mr.  Glass  also  brought  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  attention  certain  features  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  act  now  pending  in 
Congress  which  Mr.  Glass  thought  at 
variance  with  the  publishers’  Interests. 

Previous  to  his  interview  with  the 
President,  Mr.  Glass  had  been  listened  to 
by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
which  Committee  had  charge  of  report¬ 
ing  the  Corrupt  Practices  act  to  the 
Senate.  To  this  sub-committee  Mr. 
Glass  pointed  out  what  seemed  to  him 
to  be  defects  in  the  proposed  law  re¬ 
lating  to  the  regulation  of  newspapers 
in  printing  political  matter. 

PAPERS  NOT  COMMON  CARRIERS. 

Mr.  Glass  pointed  out  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  the  enormous  power  given  to  the 
Postmaster-General  in  prohibiting  the 
mail  to  newspapers  that  did  not  come 
within  the  regulations  of  the  proposed 
law.  He  stated  to  the  Committee  that 
he  was  utterly  opposed  to  newspapers 
being  classed  as  common  carriers  and 
legislated  for  as  such.  He  stated  that 
he  doubted  if  the  Postmaster-General 
would  like  to  have  such  great  power  and 
respon.sibilities  as  repo.sed  in  him  by 
this  bill,  and  pointed  out  that  the  re¬ 
strictions,  imposed  by  the  act  again.st 
publishers  have  been  commented  upon 
by  the  press  freely  and  that  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  editorial  opinion  was  that 
the  restrictions  were  too  onerous.  He 
was  li.stened  to  attentively  by  the  sub¬ 
committee,  who  showed  great  interest 
in  his  presentation  of  the  matter,  and 
expres.sed  the  belief  after  his  conference 
with  them  that  they  would  further  con¬ 
sider  these  provisions  relating  to  news¬ 
papers,  with  a  view  to  modifying  them 
before  asking  the  Senate  to  finally  pass 
upon  them.  «. 


CHARLES  R.  MILLER. 


This  implies  reading  and  research  in  many  fields.  A  study  of  international  and 
constitutional  law  he  believes  to  be  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  an 
editor,  in  order  that  he  may  intelligently  discuss  important  questions  in  diplo¬ 
macy  on  the  one  hand  and  anti-trust,  railroad,  and  publio-service  legislation 
on  the  other;  while  the  handling  of  foreign  topics  calls  for  the  reading  of  his¬ 
tory,  in  order  to  intelligently  interpret  events  in  modern  times.  In  order  to 
find  the  sources  of  international  questions  and  proltlems  it  is  only  by  day  to 
day  study  of  human  affairs  that  the  editorial  writer  is  able  to  reach  the  un¬ 
biassed  judgment.  He  believes  the  mission  of  the  nev  spaper  should  be  to  bring 
about  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Miller’s  hobby  is  language.s.  He  reads  French,  German,  Spanish,  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  Italian,  in  the  original  work.  He  does  not  have  to  rely  upon  the 
version  of  some  translator  whom  he  does  not  know.  He  can  get  at  once  the 
very  thought  of  the  foreign  writer  for  himself.  Here  one  senses  his  compre¬ 
hension  of  foreign  subjects  and  topics  of  international  interest,  for  Mr.  Miller 
in  his  research  invariably  goes  through  the  work  of  the  best-known  writers  in 
the  six  languages  which  he  is  able  to  read.  Work,  to  Mr.  Miller,  is  a  matter  of 
joy.  He  enters  it  with  enthusiasm,  applying  himself  so  systematically  that 
he  becomes  utterly  absorbed.  When  he  is  thinking  out  a  problem,  he  is  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  idea  that  he  must  succeed.  There  are  times  when  it  requires 
days  of  work  to  probe  a  question  of  great  public  interest,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  devote  hours  of  thought  to  it,  long  after  office  hours,  and  when  such  a  prob¬ 
lem  arises,  he  follows  it  persistently,  patiently,  and  with  a  determined  energy 
that  can  find  its  vent  only  in  a  solution.  Mr.  Miller  became  associated  with  the 
New  York  Times  in  1875,  first  on  the  telegraph  desk,  then  as  editor  of  the 
weekly  and  foreign  editor  and  editorial  writer.  In  April,  1883,  he  became  editor- 
in-chief.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Century,  Metropolitan,  Piping  Rock,  the 
Garden  City  Golf,  and  the  Blooming  Grove  Fishing  and  Hunting  Clubs.  He 
plays  golf,  likes  billiards,  and  delights  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

This  picture  of  Mr.  Miller,  snapped  while  he  was  working  at  his  desk  in 
the  'Times  offices,  shows  how  absorbed  he  becomes  and  gives  an  idea  of  the 
self-sustaining  interest  he  finds  in  his  work  of  directing  the  editorial  policy  of 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  daily  newspapers. 


Talented  Representatives’  “Stunts  ’* 
Washington,  January  26. — To-night 
is  Congressional  night  at  the  National 
Press  Club.  Five  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  perform  “stunts” 
for  the  amusement  of  the  members  of 
this  famous  organization.  Representa¬ 
tive  Julius  Kahn,  a  former  actor,  will 
recite  selections  from  Shakespeare.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Henry  Barnhart,  of  Indiana, 
a  newspaper  owner,  will  “do”  imitations. 
Representative  Michael  Conry,  of  New 
York,  will  sing  several  selections;  Rep¬ 
resentative  L.  W.  Rucker,  of  Georgia, 
who  was  a  newspaper  correspondent  in 
Washington  shortly  after  the  Civil  War, 
will  give  his  reminiscences,  and  Repre- 
.sentative  Benjamin  C.  Hilliard  will  give 
a  monologue. 


When  you  explain  that  It’e  the  other 
fellow’s  fault,  you  make  a  oheap  oenae- 
dian  of  yourself. 
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ADVERTISING  AFFILIATION  MEETS  AT 

CLEVELAND  IN  TWO-DAY  CONVENTION 

Session  Brings  Together  Delegations  from  Ad  Clubs  of  Many  Cities 
— Vital  Topics  Discussed  by  Practical  Men — Secretary  Daniels,  of  the 
Navy,  An  Invited  Guest — Warm  Contest  for  Club  Attendance 
Trophy  and  for  Honor  of  Entertaining  Next  Meeting. 


Ol’TSIDE  of  the  gathering  of  the 
A.  A.  C.  W.  in  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  gathering  of  advertising  men  in 
the  United  States  is  in  session  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  to-day.  The  meeting  started 
yesterday  and  will  be  brought  to  an  end 


Clinton  G.  Fish,  President  Advertising 
Affiliation. 


to-night  with  a  banquet  at  which  the 
principal  speakers  will  be  Hon.  Josephus 
Daniel.s,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob¬ 
server;  John  Kendrick  Kangs,  and  Dr. 
William  Hammond  Parker. 

The  meeting  is  one  of  the  regular  ses- 
.sions  of  the  Adverti.sing  Affiliation,  com¬ 
posed  of  clubs  in  Cleveland,  Canton, 
Huffalo,  Rochester,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
In  addition  to  these  clubs,  special  invita¬ 
tions  were  sent  to  clubs  in  Dondon  and 
Toronto,  ('anada,  Toledo,  Lorain,  Elyria, 
Alliance,  Geneva,  Akron,  and  Youngs¬ 
town,  O.,  and  Erie,  Pa.,  to  attend,  and 


Alexander  P.  Osborne,  Vice-President 
Adverti.sing  Affiliation. 


as  a  result  large  delegations  were  pres¬ 
ent  from  each  of  them. 

The  convention  opened  at  six  o’clock 
Friday  with  a  get-together  dinner  at 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club’s  rooms. 


At  8:15  a  salesmanship  meeting  was 
held,  of  which  N.  M.  Peters,  president 
of  the  Syracuse  Advertising  Men’s  Club, 
was  chairman.  The  speakers  scheduled 
were:  Mayor  Henry  L.  Davis,  of  Cleve¬ 
land;  C.  Louis  Allen,  of  the  Pyrene 
Manufacturing  Company  of  New  York; 
Prof.  Walter  Dill  Scott,  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  George  Walt  Fleming,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Maynee  Company. 

DISCUSSION  OF  RETAIL  ADVEaiTISING. 

On  Saturday  morning  at  7:30  there 
was  a  club  breakfast  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Ad  Club  rooms.  A  meeting  of  the 
retail  advertising  department  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  nine  o’clock,  to  la.st  one  and 
one-half  hours.  W.  P.  Goodspeed,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Huffalo  Ad  Club,  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Buffalo  News,  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  at  which  three 
topics  were  discus.sed,  as  follows: 


W.  P.  Goodspeed,  President  Buffalo  Ad 
Club,  Director. 


(1)  Topic  —  “The  Appropriation.” 
Should  appropriation  be  fixed  amount  or 
percentage  of  .sales?  What  per  cent,  of 
the  appropriation  should  be  spent  for 
“out-of-season”  adverti.sing?  Edw.  B. 
Houseal,  Wm.  Hengerer  Company,  Buf¬ 
falo.  20-minute  paper — 10-minute  dis¬ 
cussion,  9  to  9:30. 

(2)  Topic — “The  Internal  Problem.” 
How  to  organize  adverti.sing  department 
to  keep  sales  people  familiar  with  adver¬ 
tising  and  how  to  .secure  their  specific 
effort  in  merchandi.se  being  featured? 
Miss  Susan  J.  Patrick,  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland,  15-minute  paper — 15-minute 
discussion,  9:30  to  10. 

(3)  Topic — “The  Advertising  Itself.” 
How  can  the  retailer  best  turn  to  his 
own  advantage  the  manufacturers’  or 
jobbers’  advertising  effort?  W.  H.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Duffy  Powers  Co.,  Rochester.  20- 
minute  paper — 10-minute  discussion,  10 
to  10:30. 

At  the  .same  hour,  the  Manufacturers’ 
Advertising  Department  also  held  a 
meeting  at  which  J.  B.  Millham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rochester  Ad  Club  presided. 
The  topics  discussed  there  were: 

(1)  Topic — “Getting  Results  by  the 
Right  Oblique.”  Robert  E.  Ramsey,  Art 
Metal  Construction  Co.,  Jamestown,  N. 
Y.  25-minute  paper — 20-mlnut6  discus¬ 
sion,  9  to  9:45. 


(2)  Topic — “How  to  Start  a  New  Brand 
in  a  Crowded  Market.”  Alex.  F.  Osborn, 
business  manager,  E.  P.  Remington 
Agency,  Buffalo.  30-minute  paper — 15- 
minute  discussion,  9:45  to  10:30. 

DIRECT  MAIL  CAMPAIGNS. 

From  10:45  to  12:15,  the  Direct  Mall 
Advertising  Department  met  with  C.  B. 
Sala,  president  of  the  Canto  Ad  Club 
presiding  and  discu.ssed  the  following: 

(1)  Topic — “How  Link  Up:  (a)  Di¬ 
rect  mail  campaign  with  national  media 
for  both  dealer  and  consumer?  (b)  Sales 
promotion  with  advertising  effort?”  E.  H. 
Lamiell,  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton.  25- 
minute  paper — 20-minute  discussion, 
10:45  to  11:30. 

(2)  Topic — “Effective  Organization.” 
Establishing  system  for  records  that  will 
prove  profitableness  of  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Robert  Disque,  Post-Stand¬ 
ard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  25-minute  paper — 
20-minute  discussion,  11:30  to  12:15. 

At  the  .same  time  the  Graphic  Arts 
Department  met  and  discussed  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

('hairman — Finley  H.  Greene,  Mat-^ 
thews-Northrup  Work.s,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

(1)  Topic — Open  discussion  of:  (a) 
Evils  of  speculative  work  by  craftsmen ; 
(b)  How  cooperation  on  part  of  adver- 
ti.ser  saves  his  money  and  pays  crafts¬ 
men  a  better  profit.  40-minute  discus- 
.sion— 10:45  to  11:25. 

(2)  Topic — Illustrated  lecture  on 
“Ijght.”  Mr.  M.  Luckiesh,  physicist, 
Nela  Re.search  Lalxiratory,  National 
Electric  I^amp  As.sociation.  50-minute 
lecture— 11:25  to  12:15. 

At  noon  a  club  luncheon  was  served, 
and  at  two  o’clock  the  general  session 
was  resumed  with  Martin  L.  Pierce, 
vice-pre.sident  of  the  Canton  Club,  pre¬ 
siding.  The  speakers  were  as  follows: 


Jerome  D.  Barnum,  Director. 


Charles  .W.  Mear.s,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Winton  Motor  Car  Company, 
“Advertising  Wobblers”;  Richard  H. 
Lee,  attorney  for  the  National  Vigilance 
('ommittee,  “Better  Business”;  R.  O. 
Eastman,  formerly  adverti.sing  manager 
of  Kellogg’s  Toasted  Corn  Flakes,  “Get¬ 
ting  on  Top  of  the  Job.” 

At  the  banquet  this  evening,  Clinton 
G.  Fish,  of  Rochester,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Affiliation,  will  preside  as 
chairman,  and  will  introduce  William 
J.  Raddatz,  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Club,  who  will  act  as  toastmaster. 

CONTENDERS  FOR  TROPHY. 

The  Canton,  Syracuse,  and  Rochester 
Clubs  are  contenders  for  the  trophy  of¬ 
fered  to  the  city  sending  the  largest 
delegation  to  the  convention.  Syracuse 
is  al.so  out  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Affiliation,  and  is  expected  to  land  it. 


The  delegation  from  that  city  will  make 
a  study  of  civic  conditions  in  Cleveland 
with  special  reference  to  the  markets 
and  will  go  to  Toledo  and  Detroit  after 
the  convention,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  officers  of  the  Affiliation  and  the 
convention  committee  are  as  follows: 

Affiliation  officers,  1916-17 — President, 
Clinton  G.  Pish,  Rochester  Ad  Club; 
vice-president,  Alex.  P.  Osborne,  Buralo 


Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 


Ad  Club;  secretary,  S.  A.  Welssenbur- 
ger,  Cleveland  Advertising  Club;  trea¬ 
surer,  C.  B.  Sala,  Adcraft  Club  of  Can¬ 
ton. 

Affiliation  directors,  1916-17 — Wm.  P. 
Goodspeed,  Alex.  P.  Osborn,  DePorest 
Porter,  Buffalo  Ad  Club;  J.  B.  Millham, 
Jos.  R.  Wilson,  Clinton  G.  Fish,  Roches¬ 
ter  Ad  Club;  E.  H.  Lamiell,  R.  V.  Mit¬ 
chell,  C.  B.  Sala,  Adcraft  Club  of  Can¬ 
ton;  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  Walter  B. 
Cherry,  N.  M.  Peters,  Syracuse  Adver¬ 
tising  Men’s  Club;  Wm.  J.  Raddatz,  Al- 


W.  B.  Cherry,  Director. 


lard  Smith,  L.  E.  Honeywell,  Cleveland 
Adverti.sing  Club. 

General  Convention  committee — Al¬ 
lard  Smith,  chairman;  H.  S.  Greene,  C. 
H.  Handerson,  J.  H.  Harris,  L.  E.  Hon¬ 
eywell,  W.  M.  Skiff,  Wm.  J.  Raddatz. 


Want  Convention  in  Chicago 
Itepresentatives  of  Chicago  news- 
I>apers  met  with  directors  of  the  World’s 
Salesman.ship  Congress  in  Chicago  la.st 
Friday  night  to  make  arrangements  for 
an  organized  effort  to  bring  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Congre.ss  to  that  city 
this  year. 
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NEWS  PRINT  ALLOTMENT  OF  80  PER  CENT. 
PUTS  412,300  TONS  IN  THE  "SPOT”  MARKET 

Manufacturers’  Policy  to  Starve  Newspapers,  by  Creating  an  Artificial 
Shortage,  May  Have  the  Effect  of  Piling  Up  a  Surplus  that 
Will  Result  in  Breaking  Print  Paper  Quotations  While 
New  High  Level  Prices  Were  Anticipated. 


THK  policy  of  the  news  print  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  allotting  publishers 
during  1917  only  80  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  paper  they  con.sumed 
during  1916,  will  throw  412,300  tons  of 
print  into  the  open  or  “spot”  market. 
This  is  assuming  that  the  papermakers 
will  manufacture  as  much  news  print 
this  year  as  they  did  la.st,  and  they  have 
stated  that  they  will  not  manufacture 
any  more. 

Publishers  have  alleged  for  months 
past  that  the  policy  of  starving  them 
was  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  arti- 
ticial  market  for  the  surplus,  compelling 
them  to  bid  against  eac-h  other  for  a 
sufficient  supply  to  meet  their  require¬ 
ments. 

t'ontracting  with  publi.shers  for  only 
80  per  cent,  of  their  1916  con.sumption 
leaves  20  per  cent,  to  be  accounted  for. 
This  20  per  cent,  constitutes  more  than 
1,000  tons  a  day,  and  publi.shers  arc 
curious  to  know  why  prices  rule  so  high 
now  that  the  1917  demand  has  l)een 
curtailed  to  a  point  where  there  is  every 
indication  that  there  will  be  a  suridus 
of  almost  one-fifth  of  the  total  pro<iuc- 
fion,  over  and  above  the  amount  for 
which  the  mills  are  willing  to  contract. 

ITBI.ISHERS  NOT  AI.L  TKEATHD  AI.IKK. 

Newspapers  have  not  all  been  treated 
alike  by  the  milks,  it  is  stated.  Some 
c»f  them  have  been  permitted  to  con¬ 
tract  in  1917  for  as  much  as  90  per 
cent,  of  their  1916  consumption,  others 
have  only  been  given  80  per  cent.,  some 
only  75  per  cent.,  while  a  number  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  mills  that  have 
formerly  supplied  them,  or  have  been 
unable  to  get  paper,  except  through  the 
Ktsleral  Trade  Commis.sion.  The  amount 
the  Commis.sion  has  Ijcen  able  to  give 
is  evidently  from  surplus  .stock.  Some 
publishers,  it  is  asserted,  have  l>een  al¬ 
lowed  to  contract  for  the  .same  amount 
of  paper  this  year  that  they  obtained 
last. 


tional  cost  of  manufacture  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,061,500.  There  should 
be  added  to  this  profit  the  amount  the 
manufacturers  will  save  in  freight,  stor¬ 


ing  them  to  take  le.ss  paper  last  year 
than  their  contract  requirements  call¬ 
ed  for,  and  then  in  cutting  off  20  per 
cent.,  plus  the  increa.sed  price,  has  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  future  market 
of  news  print,  and  particularly  open  or 
“spot”  sales  uncertain.  The  increase  in 
price  has  cau.sed  many  new.spapers  to 
double  the  retail  .selling  price  of  the 
newspapers  on  the  streets,  in  one  town 
alone  reducing  the  news  print  demand 
of  the  daily  papers  by  10,000  tons  a 
year.  This  has  contributed  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  entirely  different  from  that  which 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


KNORMOI.'S  PROFITS  FOR  MANrFACrn'RERS. 

Some  idea  of  the  profits  that  will  ac¬ 
crue  to  paiiermakers  from  the  increased 
price  by  the  holding  out  of  20  per  cent, 
of  the  product  for  the  “spot”  market 
may  be  gained  from  the  following; 

Paper  has  been  selling  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $38  a  ton,  or  approximately 
$40  a  ton.  for  years  past.  There  was  an 
increa.se  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
last  year,  which,  publi.shers  insi.st  should 
not  be  in  excess  of  $5  a  ton.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  paper  is  poorer  than  it  was, 
and  the  matter  of  color  has  lieen  reduc¬ 
ed  to  the  minimum,  and,  in  these  re- 
sp<*cts,  publishers  claim  to  have  con¬ 
ceded  to  papermakers  at  least  $3  a  ton. 
In  other  words,  they  claim  that  manu¬ 
facturing  co.sts  have  not  increased  more 
than  $2  a  ton.  Out  of  this  price  (ap¬ 
proximately  $40  a  ton)  the  papermaker 
paid  all  the  costs  of  freight  to  destina¬ 
tion,  cartage,  storage,  and  insurance. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  artificial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market,  prices  have  been 
increa.sed  to  $62  a  ton,  an  advance  of 
alwut  $22.  At  the  old  price  the  20  per 
cent,  exce.ss  tonnage  which  manufac¬ 
turers  are  not  contracting  this  year, 
would  have  sold  for  $16,428,000. 

At  the  present  price  of  not  less  than 
.0310  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  mill,  the  same 
tonnage  will  bring  $25,465,800.  Allow¬ 
ing  $5  a  ton  for  Ipcrea.se  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture,  there  should  be  an  additional 
profit  of  about  $6,976,300,  for  the  addi¬ 


Then  It  Hapfenei) — .IrsT  as  the  Hf.siNE.ss  Manacer  Was  Showing  the  Beaij- 
TiFfi.  Dai’ohter  of  Their  Hiccest  .Iovertiser  TuRorcH  the  <'om- 
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age,  cartage,  and  insurance,  which  they 
formerly  paid,  and  which  they  have  now 
passed  on  to  the  publi.sher,  plus  the  cost 
of  ingredients  they  have  left  out  of 
the  paper,  such  as  coloring,  and  so  on, 
which  have  changed  news  print  appear¬ 
ance  and  affected  the  quality.  This  is 
figuring  on  the  minimum  contract  price 
at  the  mill.  As  the  20  per  cent,  surplus 
is  not  contracted,  and  publishers  seem 
to  be  unable,  in  many  cases,  to  get  a 
contract,  while  many  jobbers  have  a 
supply  when  the  price  rules  skyward, 
it  would  appear  that  the  412,300  tons 
of  print  will  be  held  for  a  higher  quo¬ 
tation. 

BREAK  IN  THE  MARKET  EXPECTED. 

There  has  been  current  for  a  long 
time  rumors  to  the  effect  that  a  break 
may  be  expected  in  the  market  during 
the  coming  summer,  and  if  the  80  per 
cent,  allotment  plan  is  persisted  in,  and 
the  figures  from  which  the  calculation 
is  made  are  correct,  then  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  Ix'fore  the  year  is  over  there 
Avill  be  available  a  supply  of  paper 
amounting  to  412,300  tons,  plus  the 
amount  of  additional  tonnage  that  is 
coming  on  the  market  during  1917. 

Drastic  economies  forced  on  publish¬ 
ers  by  manufacturers,  first  in  compell¬ 


existed  one  year  ago,  when  advertisers 
made  greater  demands  than  ever  on  the 
new.spapers  for  sjiace,  thereby  increas¬ 
ing  the  consumption,  and  forcing  the 
mills  to  run  at  high  pressure. 

PfBMSHERS  BID  ACAINST  EACH  OTHER. 

Then  publishers  went  into  the  open 
market  and  bid  against  each  other,  driv¬ 
ing  prices  to  new  high  leveks.  Practi¬ 
cally  every  ton  of  paper  in  the  k'nited 
Slates,  out.side  of  that  contracted,  was 
jilaced  on  the  auction  block. 

The  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  brought  the  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  publishers  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  together,  and  they  have  placed 
their  houses  in  order.  The  result  is 
that  they  are  using  le.ss  news  print  to¬ 
day  than  they  have  for  some  time  past, 
and  they  are  printing  more  papers  in 
doing  .so,  for  they  have  cut  off  all  forms 
of  waste. 

This  began  to  have  its  effect  in  De- 
cemlier,  when  predictions  were  freely 
made  that  there  would  l>e  a  break  in 
the.  ".spot”  market  by  the  middle  of 
1917,  and  perhaps  before.  Manufac¬ 
turers  declined  to  make  contracts  for 
six  month.s’  time,  insisting  that  con¬ 
tracts  .should  read  for  one  year,  and  ex¬ 
pire  on  December  31,  1917. 


The  economies  of  publishers  have 
been  carried  to  such  a  point  that  there 
is  no  longer  an  abnormal  demand  for 
news  print  in  the  open  market,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  an  actual  shortage,  it  begins 
to  look  as  though  there  will  be  a  sur¬ 
plus  that  may  bother  manufacturers  to 
di.spo.se  of  before  the  year  is  over. 

MORE  PRINT  IN  SIGHT. 

The  indications  are  that  there  will  be 
constantly  more  news  print  given  over 
to  the  distribution  of  the  Federal  Trad-3 
Commission,  and  it  is  believed  that  with¬ 
in  a  very  short  time  that  an  amount 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  small  pub- 
lisher.s,  or  something  less  than  52,000 
tons  for  the  year,  will  be  in  •  sight. 
There  is  no  authoritative  statement  to 
this  effect,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression. 

In  the  meantime  attempts  to  creato 
an  artificial  market  have  been  made,  it 
is  charged,  by  some  publishers,  who  as- 
.sert  that  jobbers  have  been  trying  to 
.stampede  them  into  signing  a  contract 
for  a  year,  regardless  of  the  tonnage 
they  may  use,  at  the  prevailing  high 
prices.  Small  tonnage  brings  4,  5,  and 
6  cents  a  pound.  Men  who  buy  in  car- 
lots  at  irregular  intervals,  say,  every 
thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days,  are  asked 
as  much  as  6  cents  a  pound,  and  some 
as  low  as  414  cents  a  pound.  Publishers 
who  buy  in  broken  lots,  or  less  than 
car-lots,  pay  more,  and  those  who  ob¬ 
tain  their  requirements  from  week  to 
week  or  month  to  month,  as  many  of 
them  do,  have  paid  as  much  as  10  or  «11 
cents  a  pound,  and  it  is  in  the  supplying 
of  these  markets,  it  is  charged,  that  an 
artificial  market  is  created,  for  these 
figures  are  quoted  to  show  that  the  de¬ 
mand  is  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

That  there  has  been  a  softening  ten¬ 
dency  to  prices  is  evident,  some  job- 
l)crs  dropping  the  price  where  it  is 
found  that  publishers  appear  indiffer¬ 
ent,  or  seem  to  have  other  sources  of 
supply. 

T  he  con.sumption  of  news  print  by  the 
new.spapers  of  the  United  States  in  1917 
amounted  to  2,053,500  tons.  Of  this 
amount,  1,642,808  tons,  or  80  per  cent., 
was  furnished  by  mills  belonging  to  the 
.N'ews  Print  Manufacturers’  Association, 
the  other  20  per  cent.,  or  410,692  tons, 
was  made  by  mills  not  reporting  to  that 
organization. 


RANDALL’S  NEW  MAIL  BILL 


Would  Raise  Rates  for  Papers  Carrying 
More  Than  25  Per  Cent,  of  Ads. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Randall  to  in¬ 
crease  the  mailing  rate  of  all  newspa- 
Iiers  and  periodicals  carrying  more  than 
25  per  cent,  of  advertising  matter,  and 
requiring  publishers  to  send  all  matter 
through  the  mails  to  gej  the  benefit  of 
the  second-cla.ss  rate.  If  express  or 
freight  is  used,  he  proposes  a  zone  sys¬ 
tem  of  charges,  the  zones  to  be  the  same 
as  that  now  applying  to  parcel  post  bus- 
ine.ss.  The  rates  he  proposes  in  the  new 
measure  are,  for  first,  second,  and  third 
zone,  limit  of  300  miles,  1  cent  a  pound; 
up  to  600  miles,  2  cents;  1,000  miles,  3 
cents;  1,400  miles,  4  cents;  1,800  miles, 
5  cents;  and  more  than  1,800  miles,  6 
cents  a  pound.  If  a  publication  contains 
more  than  25  per  cent,  advertising,  it 
will  pay  the  zone  rates;  and  if  25  per 
cent,  or  less  than  that  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  will  take  the  1  cent  a 
pound  rate. 


Any  time  you  think  it’s  a  cinch,  stop 
and  think  again.  Jt  is  better  to  change 
your  mind  before  than  after  you  lose. 
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Read  What 


W.  R.  HASTINGS 

President  of  the  Lynn  Item 

writes  us  about  the  Ludlow 

Typograph 


The  Ludlow 
Typograph 

Casts  Display  Type 
up  to  48  Point  on 
Slug:s,  and  Places 
Your  Display  Com¬ 
position  on  a  Low- 
Cost  and  Absolutely 
Known-Cost  Basis. 


DAILY  EVENING  ITEM 

Lynn,  Massachusetts 

December  23,  1916. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs: 

One  point  which  has,  perhaps,  never  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  is  that  our 
stereotyper  reports  that  since  we  commenced  using  the  Ludlow 
machine  he  has  been  able  to  use  a  lot  of  drying  blankets  which 
had  been  discarded.  The  pressman  also  reports  that  he  has  been 
shutting  off  ink  and  impfession  and  is  able  to  get  a  great  deal 
Jmore  wear  out  of  his  press  blankets.  The  breaks  in  the  paper 
^^•roll  are  less  frequent,  which  not  only  saves  a  considerable  amount 
of  waste  paper  but  valuable  time,  because  we  save  the  annoying 
delays  which  formerly  occurred  in  j-unning  the  edition.  These 
results  are  all  directly  traceable  to  the  Ludlaw  slugs,  because  we 
get  such  an  even  impression  in  the  form,  where  we  before  had 
high  and  low  type. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HASTINGS  &  SONS  PUB.  CO., 
by  W.  R.  Hastings, 
President. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

1100  S.  Wabash  Avenue  •  646  Sacramento  Street  549  Baronne  Street 

TORONTO:  Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  35  Lombard  Street 
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CHAIRMEN  OF  A.A.C.W. 
COMMITTEES  CHOSEN 

Twenty-five  Hii>'tlers  in  General  (-harge 
of  Various  Interests  at  St.  Louis  Con¬ 
vention  in  June  It  Will  cost  $80,000 
to  Care  for  the  10,000  Visitors  Ex¬ 
pected  at  Big  Meet. 

With  preparations  all  made  for  the 
collection  of  a  convention  fund  of  $80,- 
000,  to  care  for  the  7,000  to  10,000  visi¬ 
tors  expected,  St.  Louis  ad.  men  are 
getting  busier  and  busier  every  day.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee  it  was  decided  that  the  above 
amount  would  be  necessary.  Addresses 
were  made  by’  Mayor  Henry  W.  Kiel, 

I ’resident  M.  P.  Linn,  J.  Ferd  Oberwin- 
der,  general  director  of  the  Convention 
Itoard;  Associate  Directors  John  liing, 
jr.,  George  M.  Hurbach,  and  Convention 
Secretary  H.  K.  Meyer.s.  Chairmen  of 
twenty-five  committee.s,  that  had  just 
been  appointed,  were  als<j  i)resent,  as 
follows:  Advcrti.sing  and  Promotion, 

W.  C.  D’Arcy,  chairman,  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  Hadges,  Carl  Gogel, 
chairman,  St.  Louis  Times.  Civic  Co¬ 
operation,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Kiel,  Mayor 
of  St.  Ijouis.  Hotels,  Hertjcrt  Durand, 
chairman.  Nelson  Chesman  Adv.  Co.  In¬ 
formation,  Chas.  F.  Hatfield,  chairman, 
St.  Louis  Convention  and  puldicity  I?u- 
reati.  Music,  C.  E.  Storer,  chairman, 
lialdwin  Piano  Co.  Night  Parade,  Ar¬ 
thur  Siegel,  chairman,  St.  Louis  Poster 
Co.  Printing,  B.  E.  Chappelow,  chair¬ 
man,  Chappelow  Adv.  Co.  Reception, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  chairman.  Auto  Review. 
Se.s.sion  Quarters,  C.  L.  Britton,  chair¬ 
man,  Scruggs-Vandervoort  &  Barney. 
Speaker.s,  H.  M.  Morgan,  chairman, 
American  Tru.st  Co.  Theatres,  E.  L. 
Skinner,  chairman,  Buxton  &  Skinner 
I’tg.  Co.  Women’s  Advertising  Clubs, 
Frank  L.  Osborne,  chairman.  Interna¬ 
tional  Shoe  Co.  General  Entertainment, 
H.  S.  Gardner,  chairman,  Gardner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  Illumination.s,  Frank  D. 
Iteard.slee,  chairman.  Union  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Co.  I.,adles'  Entertain¬ 
ment,  Max  Koenig.sberg,  Famous  &  Barr 
Co.  National  Exhibit,  Flint  Garrison, 
chairman.  The  Drygoodsman.  Pageant, 
Walter  S.  Donald.son.  chairman.  Nation¬ 
al  Printing  and  P^ng.  Co.  Publicity,  E. 
I>ansing  Ray,  chairman,  St.  IjOuisGlobe- 
1  H-mocrat.  Sergeant-at-arms,  Cha.s.  R. 
Ketchum,  St.  Ijouis  Republic.  Souvenirs, 
Geo.  E.  Cayou.  chairman,  .Advertising 
Slide  Co.  Sunday  Inspirational,  Roy  B. 
Simpson,  chairman,  Fisher-Steinbrugge 
Adv'.  Co.  Transportation,  Glen  W. 
Hutchinson,  chairman.  Western  Adver¬ 
tising  Co. 


FAIR  PRICES  OR  NO  PAPER 


Missouri  (General  .Assembly  Passes  a 
Real  “Show  Me"  Resolution. 

State  Senator  Sam  B.  Cook  this  week 
intrcKiuced  in  the  Mis.souri  General  As- 
.scmbly  a  re.solution  requesting  that  no 
contracts  for  paper  be  made  in  behalf  of 
the  State  until  proof  shall  be  produced 
that  prices  are  fair.  It  was  passed. 

The  resolution  is  In  protest  of  the 
high  price  of  paper,  which  is  being  se¬ 
verely  felt  by  all  Missouri  publishers. 
The  Mi.s.sourl  Press  Association  commit¬ 
tee,  appointed  last  week  in  St.  Louis  to 
Investigate  prices  and  alleged  combines, 
headed  by  H.  J.  Blanton,  editor  of  the 
Paris  (Mo.)  Mercury,  was  authorized  by 
the  Senate  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
Congress. 


If  a  man’s  wife  is  his  better  half,  and 
he  has  been  married  twice,  what  is 
there  left  of  him? — Cattell. 


IN  PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS, 

lives  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  manager 
of  a  foundry,  and  who  is  also  one  of 
the  lie.st  read  men  I  know.  I  can  see 
him  now,  sitting  in  the  corner  of  his 
living-room,  a  pipe  in  the  corner  of 
his  mouth,  and  some  book  in  his  hand. 

Curiou.sly  enough  he  is  interested  in 
religions,  the  Oriental,  mystical  kind 
having  for  him  a  .sort  of  fascination. 

I  know  that  I  owe  much  to  him  for 
opening  many  gates  into  gardens  of 
thought  that  to  me  had  never  before 
exi.sted. 

Many  a  long  tramp  we  used  to 
take  over  the  hills,  and  many  a  glo¬ 
rious  session  we  have  had  together  at 
his  hou.se  or  at  my  apartment.  He 
helped  me  grow. 

Not  long  ago  Prof.  Kirsopp  Lake 
was  in  Pittsfield,  where  he  gave  a  talk 
on  the  relation  of  the  New  Testament 
to  modern  religious  thought.  Remem- 
l»ering  our  old  discussions,  my  good 
friend  James  Bowe  sent  me  a  report 
of  what  Profes.sor  Lake  said. 

One  paragraph  interests  me  especial¬ 
ly,  perhaps  because  it  repre.sents  my 
own  belief.  The  .speaker  was  answer¬ 
ing  the  question:  "What  do  we  lib¬ 
erals  mean  to-day  by  God?’’ 

“The  young  men  of  the  present  day 
in  our  universities,’’  said  the  speaker, 
“have  somewhat  definite  ideas  on  the 
suliject.’’  He  might  have  said  that 
countless  young  men  outside  of  the 
universities  also  have  definite  ideas  on 
the  same  subject. 

“They  feel,”  he  went  on,  “that  the 
'old  belief  that  God  is  much  like  our- 
■selves  is  rather  vague  and  meaning¬ 
less.  What  they  do  feel  is  that  all 
through  the  world  and  universe  there 
may  be  seen  a  definite  purpose. 

"While  they  may  not  be  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  all  this  purpose,  this  is  due 
to  our  own  Ignorance.  It  is  there  to 
learn  of.  And  this  purpose  is  not  a 
merely  mechanical  purpose,  but  an 
intelligent,  vital,  living  purpose,  run¬ 
ning  through  all  life. 

"The  young  men  of  to-day  think  of 
God  in  that  light,  as  a  great,  over¬ 
whelming  purpose,  running  through¬ 
out  all  life.  The  real  duty  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  as  they  see  it.  Is  to  subordinate 
his  will  to  this  great  purpose  and  link 
his  life  with  it.  He  who  holds  such  a 
view  Is  none  the  less  to-day  a  Chris¬ 
tian  though  not  a  believer  in  the  old 
type  of  theology.” 

Let  us  all  be  thankful  that  the  old 
idea  that  certain  persons  could  by 
prayer  change  the  great  fundamental 
laws  of  nature  Is  disappearing  from 
the  world.  We  no  longer  seek  to  evade 
the  law  or  have  it  changed.  Instead, 
we  study  to  ol»ey  it. 

Life  becomes  richer  and  fuller,  and 
we  do  better  work  and  are  better  menf 
and  women,  when  we  hold  firmly  to 
the  belief  that  the  world  Is  governed 
by  unchanging  laws  which  we  can. 


trust.  If  you  prefet,  substitute  God 
for  law's.  The  name  docs  not  matter. 

(’hanges  take  place,  of  course,  but 
always  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
Oliodicnce  to  the  law  means  freedom 
from  trouble,  it  means  health,  it  means 
success,  it  means  happiness. 

Be  calm.  The  world  and  all  that  is 
in  it  is  being  taken  care  of.  When 
things  .seem  to  be  going  wrong  from 
our  point  of  view,  let  us  find  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  God  all  is  well. 

Cursing,  reviling,  complaining,  whin¬ 
ing  will  not  help  us  win  happiness  or 
contentment.  Perfect  trust  and  perfect 
love  will. 

*  *  • 

CHARLES  FROHMAN  WAS  NOT 
ONLY  a  master  showman,  but  was, 
using  the  phrase  of  Mark  Twain’s,  "A 
master  of  hearts.” 

Sir  James  Barrie  .says  that  he  was 
known  as  “the  man  who  never  broke 
his  word.”  His  squareness  was  a  qual¬ 
ity  which  came  straight  from  the 
heart.  To  him  the  phrase  "business 
is  busine.ss”  meant  nothing.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  have  con¬ 
tracts  with  hi.s  stars,  because  every 
one  of  his  stars  knew  that  Frohman 
would  give  nothing  but  the  squarest 
kind  of  a  .square  deal.  Even  when  he 
had  a  chance  to  make  money  by  doing 
the  unneighborly  thing  he  refused  to 
do  it.  He  was  too  Irig  a  man  to  profit 
hy  the  bad  luck  of  others. 

In  his  biography  which  has  ju.st  ap¬ 
peared,  the  story  is  told  that  there  was 
once  a  well-known  Engli.sA  author  who 
was  in  groat  financial  need,  and  he 
cabled  his  agent  in  America  that  he 
would  sell  outright  for  two  thousand 
dollars  all  the  dramatic  rights  to  a 
certain  play  of  his  that  Frohman  and 
an  as.sociate  had  on  the  road  at  that 
time.  The  associate  thought  it  was  a 
fine  opportunity  and  personally  cabled 
the  money  through  his  agent.  Then 
he  went  to  Frohman  and  said,  with 
great  satisfaction: 

"I’ve  made  some  money  for  us  to¬ 
day.” 

“How’s  that?”  said  Frohman. 

Then  his  associate  told  the  story  of 
the  author’s  predicament  and  what  he 
had  done.  He  stood  waiting  for  com¬ 
mendation.  Instead,  Frohman’s  face 
darkened;  he  rang  a  bell,  and  when 
his  secretary  appeared  he  said: 

“Please  wire  Blank  that  the  money 
cabled  to  him  to-day  was  an  advance 
on  future  royalties.” 

Then  he  turned  to  his  associate  and 
said: 

“Never,  so  long  as  you  work  with 
me  in  any  enterprise,  take  advantage 
of  the  distress  of  author  or  actor.  This 
man’s  play  was  good  enough  for  us  to 
produce  it;  and  it  la  still  good  enough 
to  earn  money.  When  It  makes  money 
fnr  ns  it  alaci  ntaliet  money  for  him.” 


RHODE  ISLANG  SENATOR 
HITS  TRADING  STAMP 


If  Barry  Bill  Becomes  a  Law  Licenses 
Ranging  from  $500  in  Small  Towns  to 
$3,000  in  Providence,  Will  Be  Re¬ 
quired  for  Use  of  Coupons  and  Simi¬ 
lar  Devices. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  January  25. — Sena¬ 
tor  John  J.  Barry,  of  (Central  Falls, 
would  license  all  persons,  stores,  and 
corporations  furnishing  trading  stamps 
and  the  like  to  customers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  trade.  He  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  looking  for 
the  creation  of  a  fee  to  regulate  thq 
trading-stamp  system.  Business  men 
in  this  city  say  that  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  would  place  extreme  hardships 
on  them,  because  of  the  enormity  of  the 
price  of  the  license. 

Senator  Barry  would  force  every  deal¬ 
er  giving  trading  stamps  and  the  like 
to  pay  $3,000  for  a  license  in  Provi¬ 
dence:  $1,000  for  licenses  in  other 
cities  in  the  State,  and  $500  for  the 
towns.  Violation  of  the  measure  would 
be  classed  as  a  gross  misdemeanor  and 
punishable  under  that  statute. 

The  measure  provides  that  licenses 
shall  run  for  one  year,  and  that  a 
separate  license  shall  be  obtained  from 
the  State  Treasurer  for  each  store  using 
stamps,  coupons,  tickets,  certificates, 
cards,  or  other  similar  devices.  Li¬ 
censes  could  be  used.at  no  place  except 
the  one  mentioned  therein. 


Maine  Publishers  Elect  Officers 

The  Maine  Press  Association  conclud¬ 
ed  its  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  at* 
Portland  last  Saturday  night  with  the 
election  <jf  officers  and  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  forming  a  cooperative  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  buying,  of  news  print  paper. 

’The  session  occupied  two  days,  the 
principal  business  transacted  being  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution  for  the 
organization.  This  provides  for  three 
classes  of  members — publishers,  etc.,  of 
dailies,  of  weeklies,  and  general  printers. 
A  proposition  to  change  the  name  to  the 
Maine  Press  and  Printers’  Association 
was  voted  down.  The  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  President,  Edward  L.  Blanding, 
of  Bangor;  vice-presidents,  Frank  B. 
Nichols,  of  Bath;  Charles  H.  Fogg,  of 
Houlton,  and  Frederick  L.  Tower,  of 
Portland;  secretary,  Roland  T.  Patten, 
of  Skowhegan;  treasurer,  William  H. 
Dow,  of  Portland.  The  president  and 
three  vice-presidents,  by  the  new  con¬ 
stitution,  constitute  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 


Editor  Sues  Railroad 
R.  O.  Payne,  of  North  Lewisburg,  O., 
a  newspaper  man,  with  his  wife,  ha.s 
sued  the  Erie  Railway  for  $12,500  for 
personal  injuries  sustained  in  a  wreck. 

Lively  Press  Club  Election 
Toronto  Press  Club  elections  are 
scheduled  for  the  night  of  January  29, 
and  judging  by  the  amount  of  campaign 
literature  to  be  seen  around  the  local 
rooms  of  the  six  Toronto  dailies,  a  warm 
fight  for  the  various  offices  will  de¬ 
velop.  The  following  are  the  nominees: 
For  president,  G.  Midford,  World;  W. 
McKnight,  Globe;  A.  Rubra,  News;  H. 
C.  Hindmarsh,  Star.  For  vice-president, 
J.  L.  Milligan,  Globe;  K.  McKay,  Tele¬ 
gram:  J-  Simpson,  Star;  E.  Reynolds, 
Glob^:  W.  Wallis,  Mall  and  Empire;  G. 
Smith,  World.  For  treasurer,  W.  Logan, 
News;  J.  Hamm,  Mall  and  Empire;  M. 
O.  Hammond,  Globe,  and  W.  L.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  World.  The  secretary.  Hew  Trill, 
World,  was  elected  by  acclamation. 
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Here*s  Concrete  Evidence  of  the  Prosperity  of  the  Birmingham  District: 

1,556,422  LINES  GAINED 

By  The  Birmingham  News  1916 

A  gain  in  1 9 1 6  of  1 ,556,422  lines  of  advertising  over  the  volume  printed 
in  1915  is  the  remarkable  record  achieved  by  The  Birmingham  News, 
“The  South’s  Greatest  Newspaper.” 

This  extraordinary  showing  was  equaled  by  only  a  limited  number  of 
American  newspapers  and  exceeded  by  few. 

The  Birmingham  News’  gain  in  volume  was  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  either  The  Age-Herald  or  The  Ledger. 

Here  are  the  comparative  figures  for  1915  and  1916 : 

THE  NEWS  AGE-HERALD  THE  LEDGER 

1916  1915  1916  1915  1916  1915 

Local  5,840,632  4,666,326  3,448,564  2,953,412  3,367,350  3,004,974 

Foreign  1,479,716  1,097,600  980,672  905,184  916,342  731,864 

Total  7,320,348  5,763,926  4^429,236  3,858,596  4,283,692  3,736,838 

Gains.  1,5S6,422  Lines  570,640  Lines  546,854  Lines 

It  is  most  important  to  you  to  note  The  News’  long  lead  and  big  gains 
in  linage  from  advertisers  in  Birmingham — merchants  here  on  the  ground 
who  know  how  to  spend  their  money  for  results. 

And  the  National  advertisers  have  found  out,  too.  They  gave  The 
News  in  1916  382, 1  1 6  lines  more  than  in  1915. 

The  band  wagon  is  rubber  tired,  has  inflated  cushion  seats  and  runs  over 
asphalt  pavements.  Nineteen  Seventeen  is  the  time  to  climb  on  for  a 
veritable  joyride. 

**  Nothing  succeeds  like  The  News*  circulation,** 

**The  South  *s  Greatest  Newspaper  *  * 

Kelly-Smith  Company 

220  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES  Lytton  Building,  CHICAGO 

Member  Audit  Bureau  ot  Circulations 
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NEWS  PRINT  MAKERS  DEFEND  PRICE  AT 
CONFERENCE  WITH  PUBLISHERS  IN  CHICAGO 


Orleans  Daily  States;  Dodge  and 
Thornton,  of  the  Scrlpps  McRae  League, 
and  Lincoln  B.  Palmer  and  A.  G.  McIn- 
tyre,  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 


Alexander  Smith,  of  the  Ahitibi  Paper  Co.,  States  that  Manufacturing 
Costs  Have  Increased  to  Such  an  Extent  that  the  Day  of  the 
Penny  Paper  Has  Passed — Frank  P.  Glass  Defends 
the  Attitude  of  the  Publishers. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


Manufacturers  Called  Meeting  to  Dis¬ 
cuss  Differences  With  Publishers. 


iSpccial  to  The  Editor  and  Pdbusheb.) 

Chicago,  January  26,  1917. 
Nearly  two  hundred  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  print  paper  manufacturers 
met  here  to-day  at  a  conference  at 
the  Blackstone  Hotel  to  consider  the 
exigencies  of  the  print  paper  situation. 
The  conference  was  called  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
the  publishers  that  the  high  prices  for 
paper  are  justified  under  the  present 
conditions  and  through  the  medium  of 
open  discussion  to  arouse  a  more  friend¬ 
ly  feeling  on  the  part  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Among  those  present  were  three 
members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
•sion — William  J.  Harris,  Joseph  E. 
Davies,  and  W.  H.  Parry. 

The  manufacturers  who  spoke  did  not 
deny  that  there  had  been  individual 
ca.ses  of  “hold-up”  methods  applied  to 
publishers,  but,  in  the  main,  according 
to  their  statements,  the  manufacturers 
have  treated  the  publishers  fairly,  con¬ 
sidering  the  extraordinary  conditions  in 
the  paper-manufacturing  industry. 

“The  question  is  not  at  what  price 
we  can  sell  you  the  paper,”  said  Presi¬ 
dent  P.  T.  Dodge,  of  the  International 
Paper  Company.  “The  question  is 
whether  we  produce  paper  at  all.” 

Alexander  Smith,  of  the  banking  firm 
Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co.,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Abitibi  Paper  Co.,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  had 
risen  to  such  an  extent  that  newspapers 
could  never  hope  to  sell  for  1  cent 
again. 

Mr.  Smith,  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  banker,  arraigned  the  manufacturers 
for  “twenty  years  of  inefBciency,"  which, 
manufacturers  have  all  along  charged 
he  said,  has  culminated  in  the  present 
situation.  His  argument  was  that  the 
manufacturers  have  all  along  charged 
too  little  for  print  paper. 

Frank  Glass,  of  the  Montgomery  Ad- 
vcrti.ser,  chairman  of  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  summed  up  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  a  large  group  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  when  he  voiced  the  feeling  that  the 
admissions  of  the  manufacturers  show¬ 
ed  that  they  themselves  were  to  blame 
for  the  present  chaotic  conditions  of 
the  industry  and  the  consequent  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  publishers. 

George  H.  Mead,  of  the  Speinish  River 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  and  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Manu- 
fac-turers’  Association,  acted  as  chair¬ 
man.  He  asserted  in  effect  that  it  was 
the  sole  desire  of  the  manufacturers  to 
lay  their  cards  on  the  table  in  order 
that  cooperation  might  be  obtained. 

YOUNG  PRAISES  MANUFACTURER’S  FRANK¬ 
NESS. 

I..afayette  Young,  jr.,  of  the  Des 
*  Moines  Capitol,  one  of  the  moving  spir¬ 
its  among  the  conferrees,  took  the  same 
attitude.  He  praised  E.  W.  Backus,  of 
the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  International 
Power  Co.,  for  taking  his  customers  into 
his  confidence  and  convincing  them  of 
the  justice  of  increased  pricea 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Pea¬ 
body,  Houghteling  &  Co.,  in  its  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  “inefficiency”  and  “falla¬ 
cies”  of  the  manufacturers,  aroused  great 
Interest.  In  answer  to  a  question  put  by 
Mr.  Glass  he  said  be  would  regard  |12 


a  ton  as  the  least  profit  that  would 
justify  Investment  in  a  paper  mill.  He 
said  manufacturers  have  been  content 
with  a  ton  profit  because  their  ac¬ 
counting  took  no  consideration  of  cost 
of  power,  depletion  of  wood  supply,  and 
the  extraordinary  hazards  of  fire  and 
flood. 

VIEWS  OP  A  BANKER. 

He  warned  the  publishers  that  even 
if  they  would  and  could  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  the  price  through  Government 
agencies,  the  natural  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  would  finaUy  precipitate  a 
more  dangerous  condition  than  now  ex¬ 
ists.  His  reasons  were  that  capital 
would  not  invest  in  new  mills,  and  the 
present  mills  could  not  continue  to  ex¬ 
ist  if  prices  were  so  low  as  to  wipe  out 
profits.  He  advocated  four  remedies. 
First  that  the  manufacturers  should 
pay  greater  attention  to  cost  account¬ 
ing.  Second,  that  the  publishers  should 
consider  print  paper  as  a  commodity, 
subject  to  conditions  that  affect  coal, 
iron,  and  the  like.  Third,  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  manufacturers  should  co¬ 
operate  to  eliminate  cutthroat  compe¬ 
tition.  Fourth,  that  the  publishers  must 
give  up  the  hope  of  returning  to  a  1- 
cent  paper.  President  Dodge,  of  the  In¬ 
ternational,  explained  at  length  how 
the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  supplies 
had  necessitated  the  Increase  in  cost. 
“How  is  it,  then,”  asked  Mr.  Glass,  “that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  found 
that  the  cost  was  |1.65  less  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1916  than  previous¬ 
ly?  Do  you  dispute  their  figures?” 

Mr.  Dodge  replied  that  he  would  not 
dispute  their  figures,  though  he  took 
exception  to  some  of  their  accounting. 

MR.  mead’s  explanation. 

Mr.  Mead  added  an  explanation  that 
the  manufacturers  were  able  during 
1915  to  buy  materials  at  low  prices, 
that  they  had  these  materials  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  1916,  and  that  the 
increased  production  made  possible  the 
lower  operating  cost. 

“But  the  profits  of  the  early  part  of 
the  year  were  entirely  wiped  out  by  the 
losses  of  the  last  part  of  the  year,  due 
to  the  big  jump  in  supplies.” 

Mr.  Glass  wanted  to  know  if  it  was 
not  true  that  these  “supplies,”  such  as 
wire  gauze,  felt,  and  the  like,  bore 
about  as  much  relation  to  the  cost  of 
manufacture  as  black  pepper  to  the 
price  of  a  meal.  Mr.  Dodge  replied  in¬ 
dignantly  that  this  was  not  true. 

The  conferrees  included  Jas  Rogers, 
New  York  Globe;  Charles  T.  Hart,  New 
York  Times;  G.  H.  Larke,  New  York 
Mail;  Victor  Lawson,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  W.  S.  Jones,  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal,  W.  L.  Halsted,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une;  W.  C.  Steigers,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Collins  Thompson,  St.  Louis 
Republic ;  E.  G.  Roberts,  St.  Louis  Star ; 
Homer  Bassford,  St.  Louis  Times;  E. 
Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat;  August  Seested,  Kansas  City  Star; 
Prank  McLennan,  Topeka  Journal;  E. 
P.  Adler,  Davenport  Times;  E.  H. 
Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond  News-Ijcad- 
er,  secretary  A.  N.  P.  A.;  C.  H.  Rem- 
bold,  Cincinnati  Times  Star;  Emil  M. 
Scholz,  New  York  Post;  Victor  Rose¬ 
water,  Omaha  Bee;  Robert  Ewing,  New 


A  JOINT,  informal  conference  was 
held  between  publishers  and  news 
print  manufacturers  at  the  Black- 
stone  Hotel  in  Chicago  yesterday.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  a  committee  of 
manufacturers,  in  an  attempt  to  clear 
up  the  differences  between  the  news 
print  makers  and  the  publishers. 

The  meeting  was  called  following  a 
conference  of  manufacturers  held  in 
New  York  Saturday  morning,  January 
20,  between  Philip  T.  Dodge,  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company,  Alexander 
Smith,  of  Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co., 
George  Gould,  of  the  Gould  Paper  Co., 
George  Cahoon,  jr.,  of  the  Laurentide 
Paper  Company,  and  George  H.  Mead, 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills,  after  which  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  was  sent  to  a  number  of  publish¬ 
ers: 

“To  bring  about  more  cordial  relations 
and  to  clear  some  of  the  misunderstand¬ 
ings  between  publishers  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  a  committee  of  manufacturers 
propose  an  Informal  joint  meeting,  to 
he  held  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  at  10:30  o’clock  Friday  morning, 
January  26.” 

The  invitation  was  extended  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  generally.  On  behalf  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  manager 
of  .the  organization;  Emil  M.  Scholz, 
and  A.  G.  McIntyre,  of  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee,  accompanied  by  Jason  Rogers, 
of  the  New  York  Globe,  left  for  Chi¬ 
cago  Thursday  afternoon.  Prank  P. 
Glass,  chairman  of  the  paper  committee 
of  that  organization,  who  has  been  in 
Washington,  left  that  city  Thursday  for 
Chicago,  and  Elbert  H.  Baker,  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  also  a  member 
of  the  paper  committee,  left  Cleveland 
to  join  the  New  York  contingent  at 
the  Blackstone  Hotel.  Members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  from  different  sections  of  the 
United  States  are  hurrying  to  that  city, 
and  It  is  expected  that  the  meeting  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  yet  held. 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  MEETnNG. 

George  H.  Mead,  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  who  sent  out 
the  invitations.  In  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Chicago  gath¬ 
ering,  said: 

“It  is  my  hope  that  not  only  will  the 
problems  of  the  present  and  Immediate 
future  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  but  that 
a  liberal  discussion  take  place  of  the 
vital  factors  necessary  to  a  situation 
that  will  certainly  provide  a  supply  of 
paper  for  all  publishers,  large  and 
small,  alike,  at  reasonable  cost,  for  many 
years  to  come.’> 

Commissioner  William  H.  Harris  and 
W.  H.  Parry,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  who  have  been  in  Ottawa.  Ont. 
inquiring  Into  the  Canadian  supply  of 
news  print  for  this  country,  and  confer¬ 
ring  with  the  Minister  of  Finance  as  to 
the  report  that  Canada  would  restrict 
the  export  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  output 
of  Canadian  mlll.s.  left  for  Chicago 
Thursday,  to  attend  the  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  publishers  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

While  no  statement  ha.s  been  made 
as  to  the  exact  purpose  of  the  meeting. 
It  Is  said  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  take  up  all  the  differences  that  exist. 


and  it  would  not  surprise  publishers  if 
the  manufacturers  will  wish  to  discuss 
the  price,  by  offering  to  make  a  con¬ 
tract  for  a  number  of  years  in  advance 
— say  five,  at  a  price  of  .0250  or  .0260 
cents  a  pound.  It  would  not  surprise 
publishers  if  the  manufacturers  offered 
to  date  such  a  contract  as  of  January  1, 
1917. 

The  whole  idea,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
publishers,  is  to  head  off  the  plans  of 
the  newspaper  men  for  establishing 
mills  of  their  own.  So  much  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  paper  committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  within  the  past  four  or 
five  months  that,  it  is  said,  manufactur¬ 
ers  view  with  alarm  the  stiff  competition 
coming  from  the  new  mills  which  are 
being  planned,  and  for  which  capital  is 
being  raised  at  the  present  time. 

Shortly  after  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  number  of  mid-West  publishers, 
who  came  to  Washington  with  the  man¬ 
ufacturers,  and  who  returned  as  far  as 
Chicago  with  a  number  of  them,  sug¬ 
gested  a  second  meeting  between  the 
paper  makers  and  the  newspaper  men, 
in  an  effort  to  get  together  and  patch 
up  their  differences.  A  preliminary 
meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  when  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  conference 
should  be  called  by  the  publishers  or  the 
news  print  makers  was  discussed.  It 
was  decided  that  the  manufacturers 
should  taken  the  initiative,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  the  informal  meeting  of  manu¬ 
facturers  in  New  York  a  week  ago  to¬ 
day  to  fix  upon  the  time  and  place  of 
the  present  conference  and  its  scope. 

Practically  all  of  the  mills  that  report 
to  the  News  Print  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  is  said,  will  be  represented  in 
the  meeting. 


THREE  JOURNALISTS  SPOKE 


Portland  (Me.)  Economic  Club  Hear 
Able  Newspaper  Trio. 

“Modern  Journalism”  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  topic  of  discussion  yesterday  at  the 
fourth  dinner  of  the  season  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Club  of  Portland,  Me.  The  din¬ 
ner  was  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  and 
the  speakers  were  all  newspaper  men. 
Heading  the  list  was  Talcott  Williams 
of  New  York,  director  of  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Don  C.  Seitz,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  World,  and 
James  T.  Williams,  jr.,  of  Boston,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Transcript 

All  speakers,  through  long  familiarity 
with  the  profession,  were  amply  able 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  they 
gave  to  their  hearers  an  inside  view  of 
modern  Journalism  that  could  not  have 
been  excelled. 

On  January  18,  Mr.  Seitz  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Southern  Society  of  "New  York,  held  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York,  where 
Joseph  J.  Altsheler,  of  the  World,  and 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  humorist,  also  spoke. 


New  Legislative  Press  Club 

Members  of  the  Oklahoma  Legisla¬ 
ture  who  are  newspaper  men  have 
formed  a  press  club  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  legislation  de¬ 
sired  by  the  newspapers  of  that  State. 
The  Club  has  twenty  members,  and 
among  these  are  editors  of  several  of 
the  larger  dailies  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  publi.shers  of  numerous  country 
weeklies.  The  number  of  newspaper 
men  in  the  Oklahoma  Legi.slature  is 
greater  at  this  session  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  -  '  .  -  .  . 
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Y ou  Should  Begin  Y our 
Spring  Campaign 
In  Cleveland 


Because 

There  are  750,000  thrifty  people  living  in 
Cleveland  and  suburban  districts  covered  by 
a  five-cent  street-car  fare — an  unsurpassed 
and  compact  body  of  good  buyers. 

Because 

There  are  over  2,500  factories  in  Cleveland, 
running  full-time  and  paying  higher  average 
wages  than  are  paid  els'ewhere.  This  means 
a  waiting  market  for  every  line  of  advertised 
merchandise. 


Because 

Cleveland  has  a  larger  number  of  savings-bank 
accounts,  proportionate  to  population,  than 
any  other  American  city.  The  convinced 
Clevelander  has  the  money  to  buy. 

Because 

There  are  no  distribution  problems  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Unequalled  water  and  rail  transpor¬ 
tation;  enterprising,  co-operating  jobbers; 
wide-awake  and  responsible  dealers. 


and  Because 

You  can  cover  all  of  this  buying  power 
through  one  newspaper,  with  the  largest  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  circulation  between  New  York 
and  Chicago,  with  75  years  of  firmly  in¬ 
trenched  home  influence — 


The  Plain  Dealer 

FIRST  NEWSPAPER  OF  CLEVELAND,  SIXTH  CITY 


zstern  Advertising  Representative  : 

JOHN  GLASS 

CHICAGO,  Peoples  Gas  Building 


Eastern  Advertising  Representative: 

JOHN  B. WOODWARD 
Times  Building,  NEW  YORK 


r- 
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MISSOURI  SCHOOL  IS 
LARGEST  AND  OLDEST 


SEATTLE  TIMES  EDITOR 
WILL  SUCCEED  DYMENT 


NEWS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  DE- 
PARTMENTS  OF  JOURNALISM  IN  THE 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Edited  by  CARL  H.  GETZ, 

Secretary,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
Attached  to  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 


George  Turnbull,  of  the  Editorial  Staff 
of  the  Seattle  Daily  Times,  Appointed 
Professor  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni- 
versily  of  Oregon  to  Fill  Vacancy  — 
He  Has  a  Splendid  Record. 

George  Turnbull,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Seattle  Daily  Times,  has  been 
named  to  fill  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
vacancy  in  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Oregon,  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Prof.  C.  V.  Dyment,  who 
is  the  new  head  of  the  department  of 
journalism  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Times  has  granted  Mr. 
Turnbull  a  leave  of  absence.  A  perma¬ 
nent  appointment  will  be  made  in  June. 

Professor  Turnbxill  has  experience  ac¬ 
quired  by  more  than  fifteen  years’  con¬ 
nection  with  both  city  and  country 
newspapers.  Most  of  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  was  obtained  in  country  print- 
shops.  It  was  not  until  he  had  risen 
to  the  position  of  editor  of  the  street 
edition  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
that  he  undertook  to  acquire  a  uni¬ 
versity  education.  Without  interrupt¬ 
ing  his  arduous  newspaper  work,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Washington 
as  a  freshman,  and  by  taking  his  nec¬ 
essary  sleep  in  two  “dog-watches”  of 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  late  afternoon,  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts.  Upon  his  gradua¬ 
tion,  in  recognition  of  his  exceptional 
scholarship,  he  received  membership  in 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  His  undergraduate 
work  was  In  the  department  of  Span¬ 
ish. 

Among  the  papers  with  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Turnbull  has  been  connected 
since  going  to  the  Pacific  Coast  from 
his  birthplace  in  Northumberland,  Eng¬ 
land,  have  been  the  Marysville  Globe, 
Bellingham  Reveille,  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer,  Bellingham  Herald,  and  Seat¬ 
tle  Dally  Times.  He  has  also  from  time 
to  time  been  connected  with  various 
Job-printing  establishments.  He  made 
his  start  as  a  practical  printer. 


Instrurtion  in  Journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  Can  Be  Traced  Back 
to  the  Year  1873  -  -Present  School  was 
Actually  Established  July  1,  1908  His 
Now  236  Students. 


The  Univer.sity  of  Kentucky,  at  I^ex- 
ington,  includes  a  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  which  is  the  large.st  of  all  the 
schools  and  departments  of  journalism 
in  the  South.  Kighty-six  s-tudents,  forty- 
five  men  and  forty-one  women,  are  en¬ 
rolled.  Enoch  fJrehan,  profe.ssor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  is  head  of  the  department 

Twenty-seven  men  and  fifteen  women 
are  enrolled  in  the  department  of  jour- 
naJi.sm  at  the  Louisiana  State  University 
in  Baton  Rouge.  Hugh  Mercer  Blain, 
jirofessor  of  English,  is  director  of  the 
department. 

In.struction  in  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  is  given  in  the 
rhetoric  department.  Lyman  Bryson, 
instructor  in  Engli.sh,  is  in  charge  of  the 
cla-sses.  One  hundred  and  forty-two 
students  are  enrolled  this  year. 

Journalism  instruction  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  is  offered  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  publications  and  journali.sm 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer.sity 
Farm,  St.  Paul.  Thirty-two  students  are 
enrolled  this  year. 

The  University  of  Mi.ssouri,  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  is  not  only  the  largest  School  of 
Journalism,  but  is  al.so  the  olde.st.  In  1873 
a  s«'ries  of  lectures  on  journalism  was 
given  as  part  of  the  regular  courses  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In 
1879  Prof.  D.  R.  McAnally,  jr.,  who  was 
before  that  time  and  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  University  in  1884  a  re- 
t>orter  and  editorial  writer  on  the  St. 
I..ouis  Globe-Democrat,  gave  the  first 
formal  course  im  journalism  other  than 
the  one  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made.  This  course,  offered  in  the  School 
of  English  to  seniors,  is  listed  in  the 
University  catalogue  of  that  year  as 
"the  history  and  practice  of  journalism; 
lectures  with  practical  explanations  of 
daily  newspaper  life  and  news  writing; 
the  Spectator,  the  I»ndon  Times,  the 
New  York  Herald.”  The  same  course 
was  offered  every  year  from  1879  to 
1884,  when,  because  of  Professor  Mc- 
Anally’s  retirement  from  the  University 
faculty  to  return  to  active  newspaper 
work,  the  cour.se  was  discontinued.  In 
1891  Prof.  E.  A.  Allen,  in  1892-3  Profs. 

G.  A.  Wauchoi)e  and  E.  W.  Bowen,  and 
in  the  following  years  until  1900,  Profs. 

H.  C.  Penn  and  H.  M.  Belden,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  English,  gave  courses  in 
news  writing,  English  compo.sition,  and 
rhetoric,  in  which  certain  phases  of 
newspaper  writing  were  taught. 

In  1905  a  definite  course  of  lectures 
on  journalism  was  established,  sup¬ 
plementing  the  course  in  the  English  de¬ 
partment  with  lectures  from  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  of  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  series  was  formal¬ 
ly  oi)ened  by  Capt.  Henry  King,  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  In  1906 
announcement  was  made  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  at  the  University  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism.  In  1907,  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  the  regular  courses 
in  the  School  of  Journalism,  as  distinct 
from  a  department,  would  begin  Septem¬ 
ber,  1908.  The  actual  establishment  of 
the  School  dates  from  July  1,  1908.  The 
School  of  Journalism  obtains  its  distinc¬ 
tive  title  in  compliance  with  the  nomen- 
j-lature  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  which  provides  that  the 
title  “school”  should  be  applied  only  when 
there  is  a  separate  faculty,  under  a 
<'hairman,  director,  or  dean,  writh  a  sepa- 


includes  an  address  entitled,  “How  Edi¬ 
tors  Are  Developed  Through  a  Journal¬ 
istic  School,”  which  was  delivered  by 
Joseph  S.  Myers,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  before  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  City  Editors’  As- 
.sociation,  in  Columbus,  January  13  and 
14. 


rate  curriculum  leading  to  a  separate 
professional  degree. 

Missouri’s  School  of  Journa]i.sm,  with 
its  236  students,  is  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  Walter  Wliiliams,  dean  of 
the  School,  is  president  of  the  World’s 
Press  Congress. 


Tips  for  the  Teacher 

The  Publishers’  Auxiliary  for  Janu¬ 
ary  13  includes  a  story  by  E.  E.  Troxell, 
assistant  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  in  which  a 
small  town  Iowa  merchant  tells  how 
he  defeated  the  mail-order  houses  by 
using  newspaper  advertising. 

The  annual  review  number  of  the 
Fourth  Estate,  date  of  January  13,  in¬ 
cludes  a  review  of  the  year’s  progress 
in  the  teaching  of  journalism  written 
by  James  Melvin  Lee,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism,  and  director  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  American  Press  for  January  13 


PERSONALS 

A.  E.  Lindquist,  a  graduate  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  rural  journalism  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  is 
now  with  Better  Farming,  of  Chicago. 

Henry  Fowler,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  city  editor  of  the  Baker  (Ore.) 
Evening  Herald,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  newly  organized  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette  at  Bend,  Ore.  Wallace  C.  Eakln, 
another  graduate  of  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nalism  School,  of  the  local  staff  of  the 
Eugene  Daily  Guard,  succeeds  Mr.  Fow¬ 
ler  as  city  editor  of  the  Baker  newspa¬ 
per. 


Students  Elect  Officers 
Edward  J.  McOsker,  of  Elgin,  Ill.,  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Press  (Tlub,  formed  this  year 
among  the  students  of  journalism  at 
Notre  Dame  University.  Stuart  H.  Car- 
roll,  of  Kan.sas  CMty,  Mo.,  Was  chosen 
secretary,  and  Leo  S.  Berner,  South 
Bend,  Tnd.,  was  selected  for  treasurer. 
Prof.  J.  M.  Cooney,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism,  is  director  of  the 
Club. 


Publish  Journalism  Bulletin 
The  department  of  journalism  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  has  just  published 
as  volume  1,  number^l,  of  a  series  of 
journalism  bulletins,  an  address  entitled, 
“The  Editorial  and  'The  Editorial  Page,” 
which  was  delivered  recently  before  the 
students  of  Ohio  State,  department  of 
journalism,  by  Osman  C.  Hooper,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 


Teachers  Get  House  Organ 
The  secretary  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  has 
arranged  to  have  Chicle  Chat,  the 
monthly  house  organ  of  the  American 
Chicle  Company  of  New  York,  sent  to 
the  deans  of  schools,  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments,  and  directors  of  courses  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 


A.  L.  Stone,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  State  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  who  was  recently  elected  prei^dent  of  the  Western 
Association  of  leachers  of  Journalism,  works  with  his  coat  off.  To  his  stu¬ 
dents  he  is  known  affectionately  as  “Dad”  Stone.  And  he  is  just  that,  not 
only  in  name,  but  in  spirit  and  in  fact.  Before  becoming  dean  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  School  of  Journalism  Mr.  Stone  was  for  seven  years  editor  of  the  Mis¬ 
soula  (Mont.)  Missoulian,  and  previous  to  that  served  for  seventeen  years 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Anaconda  (Mont.)  Standard.  In  Montana  there 
is  no  better  known  newspaper  man  than  A.  L.  Stone.  Among  the  teachers 
of  journalism,  few  are  held  in  higher  esteem  and  few  are  doing  more  gen¬ 
uine  work  than  beloved  “Dad”  Stone. 


You  will  become  that  which  you  per¬ 
sistently  think  you  are. 
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The  Detroit  News  and 

Sunday  News  Tribune 

FIRST  IN  AMERICA 

IN  VOLUME  OF  PAID  ADVERTISING  IN  1916 

Number  of  Agate 

Lines  Carried 

ESTABLISHING  NEW  HIGH  RECORD  AMONG  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS 

For  some  years  The  Detroit  News  and  Sunday  News  Tribune  have  been  close  to 
supremacy  in  America  in  volume  of  advertising  carried. 

In  1915  they  were  second  in  America.  With  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  Detroit 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  field  is  covered  by  The  News  and  its  Sunday  issue, 
The  News  Tribune,  it  was  evident  they  would  win  top  place  in  1916. 

They  have  more  than  fulfilled  expectations,  with  a  lead  ranging  from  1,134,000  lines  to 
over  7,000,000  lines  above  the  leading  mediums  of  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  (Cleveland,  Washington  and  Pittsburg,  beating 
decisively  the  Pittsburg  paper  which,  by  a  slight  margin,  exceeded  The  News  and  News 
Tribune  a  year  ago. 

Notice!  **Fmt  In  America^^  Prize  Contest 

1st  Prize  $125,00  2nd  Prize  $75.00  3rd  Prize  $50.00 

The  publishers  of  The  News  and  News  Tribune  offer  $250.00  in  prizes  for  the  three 
best  ideas  for  designs  typifying  “First  in  America.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  furnish  fin¬ 
ished  drawings  —  pencil  sketches  in  the  rough  will  do.  as  well,  or  a  clearly  worded 
description  of  an  idea  which  can  be  strikingly  worked  up  by  the  art  department  of  The 
Detroit  News  and  Sunday  News  Tribune. 

Advertising  men  or  artists  who  furnish  ideas  in  this  contest  should  keep  in  mind  the 
main  conditions  which  have  made  possible  this  remarkable  achievement — First  the  wonder¬ 
ful  prosperity  of  Detroit,  second  the  wonderful  productiveness  of  The  News  and  News 
Tribune  due  to  covering  this  rich  field  so  thoroughly. 

The  contest  will  remain  open  until  March  1st,  1917.  The  News  and  News  Tribune 
reserve  the  right  to  use  any  subjects  submitted  and  will  be  sole  judges  in  selecting  winners 
and  awarding  prizes.  The  names  of  the  winners  and  their  business  connections  will  be 
duly  published. 

To  insure  reaching  proper  department  replies  to— 

The  Detroit  News  and  Sunday  News  Tribune 

First  in  America** 


19,337,130 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 
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HOW  BLANDIN  CLIMBED 
TO  TOP  OF  THE  LADDER 

(Career  of  New  Publisher  of  St.  Paul 
Dispatrh  and  Pioneer  Press  an  In¬ 
spirational  Stor)'  for  Newspaper  Men 
—  Rose  Through  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment  to  Control  of  Big  Dailies. 

“The  Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Newspaper 
Man's  Life”  is  the  topic  of  a  book  for 
which  Charles  K.  Blandin  might  easily 
furnish  considerable  data.  And  the  fact 


Charles  K.  Blandin. 


that  he  is  "up”  at  the  present  time — 
he's  president  of  the  Itasca  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  and  of 
the  Dispatch  Printing  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Paui  Dispatch  and  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press — doesn't  mean  that 
he  is  not  able  to  give  considerable  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  "downs”  of  his 
profession.  He  can. 

Oddly  enough,  though,  he  was 
"thrown  for  his  hardest  down” — to  bor¬ 
row  a  term  from  the  sports  editor — the 
one  and  only  time  that  he  departed  to 
any  great  extent  from  the  newspaper 
line.  It  took  just  eight  months  to  do 
it — but  more  of  that  experience  later. 
Not  that  Mr.  Blandin  is  averse  to 
speaking  of  the  occurrence;  indeed,  he 
prefers  to  talk  of  this  incident  of  hi.s 
life  to  discoursing  upon  some  of  the 
“ups”  of  it. 

Mr.  Blandin  is  a  native  of  the  North¬ 
west,  having  been  born  at  lola,  Wis., 
April  2,  1873,  from  which  place  he 
moved  with  his  family  when  four  years 
old,  to  New  London,  Wis.  There,  at 
the  age  of  ten,  he  began  his  newspaper 
work  as  a  “printer's  devil.”  Later  he 
went  to  Appleton,  Wis.,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  work  in  the  printing  trade. 

When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  went 
to  southwest  Minnesota,  where  he  pass¬ 
ed  a  teachers'  examination,  but,  as  he 
was  not  yet  sixteen  years  old,  he  could 
not  obtain  a  certificate,  and  wa.s  forced 
to  teach  under  a  permit,  "often  just  one 
night's  study  ahead  of  the  class,”  as 
he  has  told  the  story  to  friends.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  he  would  work 
on  the  farms  of  the  neighborhood. 

HIS  START  IN  NEWSPAPER  OA.ME. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  St. 
Paul  and  purchased  a  printing  outfit 
which  the  type-fougder  let  him  have 
"on  time.”  But  the  foundry  wouldn't 
I>ay  the  freight  on  the  type,  so  |40  was 
iKirrowed  from  friends.  He  had  decided 
to  start  a  paper  at  Sanborn,  Minn.,  and 
SO,  before  his  type  arrived,  he  signed  up 
the  merchants  of  the  town  on  a  year's 
contract.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
found  his  debts  for  type  cleared  away 
and  moved  the  shop  to  Olivia,  a  larger 


place,  where  he  published  a  paper  for 
the  next  three  years. 

Here's  where  Mr.  Blandin  departed 
from  newspaper  life — for  eight  months 
— and  where  he  received  his  first  down. 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
Olivia  plant  he  went  to  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  and  with  his  father  and  brother, 
engaged  in  the  fruit  and  commission 
business.  Then  came  the  explosion,  and 
the  clearing  away  of  the  smoke  in  1897 
found  him  in  Minneapolis,  with  but  a 
few  dollars  in  bis  pockets,  a  wife  and 
a  baby  to  support,  and  no  job  in  sight. 

WENT  TO  WORK  IN  CIRCULATION  DEPART¬ 
MENT. 

There  was  a  spell  of  walking  the 
streets,  looking  for  work,  which  ended 
with  the  acceptance  of  a  position,  se¬ 
cured  through  answering  a  want  ad¬ 
vertisement,  as  a  city  canva.sser  for  the 
city  circulation  department  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune.  His  salary  was  $6  a 
week.  His  advance  in  the  circulation 
department  was  rapid,  however,  two 
and  one-half  years  being  spent  on  the 
road  in  the  Northwest.  Later  he  was 
brought  into  the  office,  where  he  became 
a.ssistant  circulation  manager. 

In  1902  he  resigned  his  position  with 
the  Tribune  to  become  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  paper 
was  purchased  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch, 
when  he  became  circulation  manager  of 
both  papers.  In  1910  he  became  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  lor  the  past  five  or 
.six  years  has  had  more  and  more  power 
in  the  organization,  as  the  result  of  the 
condition  of  health  of  George  Thomp¬ 
son,  editor  and  publisher,  who  died  sud¬ 
denly  January  7,  in  Los  Angeles.  In¬ 
deed,  of  later  years,  Mr.  Thompson  often 
has  been  known  to  refer  to  Mr.  Blandin 
as  “his  other  self.” 

With  the  settling  of  Mr.  Thompson's 
estate,  the  announcement  was  made  that 
Mr.  Blandin  had  purchased  one-half  of 
the  shares  held  by  Mrs.  Thompson,  had 
been  elected  president  of  the  Dispatch 
Publishing  Company,  and  also  president 
of  the  Itasca  Paper  Company.  For  the 
past  three  years  it  had  been  one  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  pet  ideas  that  plans  of 
acquisition  by  Mr.  Blandin  of  a  portion 
of  the  business  be  worked  out.  This 
idea  was  heartily  approved  by  Mrs. 
Thompson,  and  she  has  taken  pleasure 
in  bringing  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  obtaining  of  the  Itasca  Paper 
Company  was  one  of  Mr.  Blandin's 
achievements  for  the  year  1916.  When 
it  appeared  early  in  1916  that  there  was 
no  limit  in  sight  on  paper  prices,  Mr. 
Blandin  began  seeking  for  a  mill.  Final¬ 
ly  he  purchased  the  Grand  Itapids  prop¬ 
erty,  within  a  day's  .shipment  of  St. 
Paul  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
and  a  short  distance  from  Duluth,  to 
which,  by  boat,  come  coal  and  other 
mill  supplies.  He  is  considered  in  the 
Twin  Cities  and  the  Northwest  as  a 
keen  business  man,  nurherous  favorable 
comments  having  been  made  concern¬ 
ing  his  ability  at  the  time  of  the  paper- 
mill  coup. 

GREATER  WORK  LIES  AHEAD. 

"Little  change  is  contemplated  with 
regard  to  the  organization  or  the  policy 
of  the  St.  Paul  I’ioneer  Press  and  St. 
Paul  Dispatch,”  Mr.  Blandin  told  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher,  who  had  asked  him  for  a  state¬ 
ment  after  his  purchase  of  a  large  in¬ 
terest  in  the  two  papers  was  an¬ 
nounced.  “Since  the  con.solidation  of 
the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  many 
difficulties  have  been  met  and  overcome. 

"The  twelve-hour  service  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  St.  Paul,  and  until  this  was 
e.stablished.  affairs  were  somewhat  criti¬ 
cal.  Since  that  was  accomplished  affairs 
with  these  papers  have  gone  well. 


INCREASES  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  YEARLY 

John  Budd  Distributes  More  than 
$1,000,000  Annually  Among  the 
Twenty  Papers  He  Represents  -How 
He  Co-operates  with  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  to  Increase  Business. 

John  Budd  is  the  type  of  a  man 
who  is  not  satisfied  to  stand  still.  It  is 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  should 
insist  that  the  special  newspaper  rep- 


Jobn  Budd. 

ic.si-ntative  agency  that  bears  his  name 
•siniuld  go  forward  steadily.  He  is  con- 
si  an  tly  enlarging,  not  the  list  of  papers 
whose  national  advertising  he  handles, 
but  the  amount  of  advertising  space 
which  he  sells  for  them,  John  Budd 
confines  his  efforts  to  the  foreign  field, 
and  he  distributes  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  yearly  to  the  twenty  newspapers 
he  represent.s.  Among  them  are  such 
publications  as  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  the  Binghamton  Pres,s,  the 
New  Orleans  Item,  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  and  the  Charleston  Po,st  and  a 
number  of  others  of  like  importance 
and  reputation.  Also  he  represents  a 
few  weeklies,  such  as  Pennsylvania 
Grit,  He  seldom  adds  a  new  client  to 
his  li,st,  on  the  theory  that  the  news¬ 
papers  that  have  been  with  him  for 
years  are  entitled  to  ftis  be.st  efforts, 
and  that  he  owes  it  to  them  to  give 
them  his  best  efforts.  As  long  as  he 
increases  the  amount  of  business  he 
sends  to  them  every  year,  he  feels  that 
he  .should  be  content,  and  should  per- 
si.st  in  his  efforts  to  make  larger  the 
figures  that  appear  on  the  right  side 
of  their  re.spective  ledgers  when  they 
come  to  look  up  the  volume  of  their 
adverti.sing  in  the  foreign  field. 

The  John  Budd  Special  Agency  em¬ 
ploys  fifty  people  in  the  three  offices  it 
maintain.s,  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Ix)uis.  There  are  ten  solicitons,  one 
for  each  two  newspapers  the  agency 

“Goodly  progress  in  upbuilding  these 
papers  has  been  made  in  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years.  The  foundation  has  been 
laid.  However,  becau.se  of  the  rapid 
growth  and  prosperity  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  Northwest,  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  pajiers  will  advance  more  in  the 
next  five  years  than  they  have  in  the 
previous  fifteen.” 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  St.  Paul 
Idoneer  Press  are  among  the  most  wide¬ 
ly  and  be.st  known  newspapers  in  the 
country,  having  a  combined  circulation 
of  about  130,000  daily.  These  publica¬ 
tions,  togehter  with  the  Farmers'  Dis¬ 
patch,  a  semi-weekly,  are  powerful  in¬ 
fluences  in  the  Northwest. 


reiu-esents.  Each  solicitor  represents 
c'very  newspaper,  but  no  two  solicitors 
hatidle  the  same  advertising  account. 
Eac-h  has  his  own  line  to  care  for,  and 
is  resi)onsible  for  its  development.  In 
this  way,  each  becomes  a  specialist  and 
every  man  develops  along  a  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  line.  If  a  solicitor  is  getting 
space  from  automobile  manufacturers, 
he  .studies  that  subject  and  absorbs 
from  the  fields  in  which  his  papers  are 
located  all  the  knowledge  possible  with 
reference  to  the  value  of  his  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  development  of  the  busi- 
ne.ss  of  the  advertisers. 

In  this  the  solicitor  is  assisted  by  a 
department  of  the  agency  that  is  de¬ 
voted  to  keeping  the  entire  advertising 
field  informed.  It  is  constantly  gather¬ 
ing  information  from  the  papers  the 
agency  represents,  not  on  the  old  ste¬ 
reotyped  plan  of  reporting  circulation 
or  advertising  gains,  but  along  construc¬ 
tive  lines.  This  department  gets  back 
to  the  territory,  digs  down  into  the 
field,  and  gathers  the  kind  of  informa¬ 
tion  advertisers  want.  It  deals  with 
such  matters  as  reader  confidence  and 
esteem,  dealer  influence,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  field,  cooperation  between 
newspapers,  dealer,  and  advertisers,  the 
sales  growth  of  advertised  products, 
and  the  extent  to  which  dealers  will  go 
in  cooperating  with  the  manufacturer, 
as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  the  news¬ 
paper  will  lend  its  influence  to  develop¬ 
ing  the  business  of  their  advertisers 
along  broad  and  constructive  line.s. 

Mr.  Budd  went  into  the  special  rep¬ 
resentative  field  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
fir.st  in  the  Western  field,  coming  into 
New  York  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
He  is  pushing,  enterprising,  and  alert. 
He  reduces  advertising  propo.sitions  to 
the  tremendous  facilities  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  for  increasing  the  sales  of 
nationally  distributed  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticles.  He  has  made  a  study  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  solves  it  by  the  simple  state¬ 
ment  that  in  order  to  get  results,  one 
must  have  distribution  in  advance  of 
publicity,  and  in  order  to  secure  that, 
he  uses  every  effort  to  bring  the  retail¬ 
er  and  the  manufacturer  together  and 
finds  common  meeting  ground  for  them. 
He  overlooks  no  opportunity  to  explain 
to  the  dealer  the  advantage  of  handling, 
pu.shing,  and  displaying  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  goods,  in  order  that  he  may 
get  the  benefit  of  the  demand  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  creating  for  his  products.  In 
this  way  he  is  constantly  demonstrat¬ 
ing  to  the  retailer  that  it  is  more  profit¬ 
able  to  handle  advertised  goods  than  it 
is  to  deal  in  unadvertised  articles,  for 
in  the  first  case  he  is  re.sponding  to  a 
constantly  increa.sing  demand,  while  in 
the  other  he  must  of  neces.sity  suffer  a 
steady  loss.  By  keeping  the  dealer  post¬ 
ed,  through  the  newspapers  which  he 
repre.sents,  and  through  the  members 
of  his  own  organization,  Mr.  Budd  finds 
it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  bring 
the.  man  who  wants  U>  adverti.se  to  'the 
attention  of  the  one  who  is  anxious  to 
profit  on  increased  sales  through  the 
pushing  and  handling  of  advertised 
goods.  This  is  his  idea  of  service,  and 
the  character  of  the  work  he  .should 
perform  for  the  newspapers  he  repre¬ 
.sents  and  the  advertisers  who  patronize 
their  columns.  In  these  ideals  one  gets 
an  in.sight  into  John  Budd's  character, 
his  mis.sion,  and  his  hobby. 


.Audited  by  the  A.  B.  C. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
filed  a  report  showing  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  daily  newspapers  have  been  audited 
and  the  reports  filed:  At  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Evening  Journal,  Knickerbocker-Press, 
and  Tlmes-I'nion;  at  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
the  News  and  the  Ob.server;  at  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  the  Democrat  and  Daily  World. 
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In  Separate  Advertisements  also 


1,780,257 


Separate  Ads.  were 
printed  during  1916,  in 


THE  WORLD 


78,744  More 


than  were  published  in  the  Herald,  American, 
'  Times  and  Sun  added  together 


The  New  York  World 

Always  Towers  as  the  Leader 
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THE  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter 
in  the  New  York  Post  Office.  . 


New  York,  January  27,  1917. 


“A  people  is  but  the  attempt  of  many 
To  rise  to  the  completer  life  of  one.” 

— Browning. 

The  cotitrnts  of  each  issue  of  The 
Kiutor  and  Plbi.ishek  are  protected  hy 
ropyrifiht.  Editors  are  permitted  to 
reproduce  matter  from  our  columns, 
Uotrei'cr,  where  the  courtesy  of  the 
credit  is  accorded. 

SI’NDjVY  is  not  celebrated  for 
moderation  of  statement,  but  when 
he  s:iys  that,  in  a  world  without  news¬ 
papers.  "Hell  would  break  loose  in  for¬ 
ty-eight  hour.s”  he  shows  real  conser¬ 
vatism  in  forecast.  The  figure  could  lie 
reduced  to  thirty-six. 


NtO  more  penny  papers  in  Philadel- 
•  phia.  The  event  was  inevitable. 

The  trend  is  all  in  the  direction  of  the 
higher  price.  For  in  that  policy  alone 
will  the  standard  of  excellence  of  Amer- 
i<an  new.spap<rs,  under  presi-nt  high- 
«o.st-of-pul)lishing  conditions,  in!  main¬ 
tained— and.  which  is  quite  as  impor¬ 
tant,  lie  rai.sed  still  higher. 


AUECKNT  survay.  made  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  shows  that  alstiit  8  per 
cent,  of  the  women  reaxlers  of  a  news¬ 
paper  do  not  rea.d  the  ads.  This  does 
not  imply,  however,  that  eight  women 
in  a  hundred  are  uninfluenced  by  ad- 
verti.sing — for  the  ninety- two  women  in 
every  hundred  who  do  read  ads  are  apt 
to  talk  to  the  careless  eight  altout  ad¬ 
vertised  things. 


The  Canadian  fJovernment,  in  layin:r 
a  re-straining  hand  on  price-manipu¬ 
lators  in  the  news  print  indu.stry,  will 
l>e  roun<lly  t  oiidemned  by  all  who  cling 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  men  and 
of  groups  of  men  to  imposi^  oppres.sive 
taxes  upon  con.sumer.s.  Ssjr  Thomas 
White,  the  Minister  of  Fin  ince,  will 
filease  note,  however,  a  ripide  of  .audi¬ 
ble  applaus<-  from  this  si<l  ;  of  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary. 


The  iniblic  ea.sily  forget.s,  according 
to  most  advertising  authorities. 
Hut  the  r)ub)i<  al.so  gencrou.‘-ly  remein- 
liers  the  mercliant  who  has  rendered 
nal  .service — and  he  never  lacks  for  ap¬ 
preciative  response  to  his  renewed  ap- 
rxcls.  The  public  al-oo  remembe  rs,  with 
vividness,  a  misleading  advertisement 
c>r  an  iin.s:itisfactory  purcba.se — and  to 
that  a-iverti.ar  it  returns  ‘‘measure  for 


THEHE  is  not  one  of  the  Philadel- 
fdiia  paj)ers  that  is  not  high  value 
at  the  two-cent  price.  Who  could  be¬ 
grudge  two  cents  for  .such  a  sterling 
newsi>aper  as  the  Hul'etin.  for  example? 
It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  this  news- 
pai>er  will  lose  but  a  negligible  part  of 
its  gn-at  circulation.  And,  at  the  busi¬ 
ness-like  price,  it  will  doubtle.ss  show, 
as  will  its  splendid  contemporaries,  new 
features  and  new  aggressiveness  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  news  of  the  world. 


IN  discussions  at  advertising  clubs  the 
question  often  arises  as  to  whether  a 
manufacturer,  or  merchant  should  have 
the  kind  of  advertiang  he  thinks  he 
wants,  or  the  kind  his  advertising  ex¬ 
pert  thinks  he  needs.  If  a  ihan  employs 
a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  dentist,  or  an 
architect,  he  defers  to  his  Judgement — 
yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  offer  sugges¬ 
tions,  advice,  and  facts  for  his  guidance. 
The  successful  advertiser  usually  fol¬ 
lows  that  course  with  his  advertising 
counsellor,  too. 


EDWARD  BUXTON,  of  the  Provi- 
donee  Journal,  says  that  a  publish¬ 
er  owes  it  to  his  readers  to  make  his  pa¬ 
per  trustworthy,  "for  he  sells  that  price¬ 
less  thing  called  reader-confidence  and 
esteem."  And  he  can  sell  no  more  of  it 
than  he  has  gained;  and  he  gains  no 
more  of  it  than  the  sheer  merit  of  his 
newspaper,  and  the  steadfast  service  it 
renders  to  its  readers,  attract.  A  news¬ 
paper  suffering  from  a  shortage  of  read¬ 
er-esteem  has  nothing  of  value  to  sell 
to  advertisers. 

At  the  New  York  Auto  Show  some 
of  the  advertising  men  discussed 
among  themselves  the  question  of  how 
long  an  automobile  concern  could  run 
without  adverti.sing.  It  was  the  opinion 
that  at  lea.st  one  large  company  might 
l)e  .able  to  discontinue  advertising  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  running  on  “mo¬ 
mentum.”  In  other  words,  such  a  con- 
t'em  would  “run  down”  in  three  years — 
would  lose  its  place  in  the  competitive 
race,  and  be  forced  to  begin  anew  the 
proce.ss  of  winning  public  interest  and 
favor.  Truly,  in  advertising  there  is 
no  .safe  stopping  place.  Any  businc.ss 
may  “run”  without  advertising — but 
only  down  grade. 

PUBLISHEliS  find  it  hard  to  decide 
to  raise  the  selling  price  of  their 
commoditie.s.  In  spite  of  present  cost- 
conditions,  which  make  increased  reve¬ 
nues  necessary,  they  hesitate  to  assess 
any  part  of  their  additional  burden  upon 
their  adverti.sers  and  readers.  This 
does  great  credit  to  their  magnanimity, 
but  places  in  doubt  their  business  acu¬ 
men.  Patrons  of  a  good  newspaper 
would  readily  accept  their  .share  of  the 
added  cost  of  publishing  rather  than  to 
witness  the  decadence  of  the  paper.  It 
is  of  real  business  importance  to  all  ad¬ 
verti.sers  that  newspapers  should  not 
merely  maintain  high  standards  of 
value,  but  that  they  should  grow  bet¬ 
ter  all  the  time. 

PRINTERS  KEEP  FAITH 

IN  the  Typographical  Journal  for  .lan- 
uary,  Pre.sident  Mursden  G  Scott,  of 
the  I.  T.  U.,  reviews  the  efforts  made  a 
few  months  ago  to  induce  the  printers 
of  New  York  to  go  on  strike  in  sym- 
p.ithy  with  the  car  men.  In  spite  of 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  workers  in 
the  printing  indu.stry  had  definite  con¬ 
tract  obligations,  it  seems  that  gre:.t 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
leaders  to  violate  these  contracts. 

President  Scott  makes  it  plain,  in  his 
review,  that  the  I.  T.  U.  has  reserved 
to  Itself  the  sole  power  to  declare 
strikes,  and  his  forceful  action  in  the 
instance  mentioned  demonstrates  that 
the  responsible  officials  of  the  printers’ 
unions  are  not  to  be  stampeded,  through 
any  appeal  to  either  their  sympathies 
for  brother  workmen  or  to  their  loyalty 
to  the  Federation  of  Labor,  into  break¬ 
ing  pledged  faith. 

The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
episode  is  that  the  stand  of  President 
Scott  in  this  matter  is  approved  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
I.  Tt  U.  Printers  are  not  contract-break- 


SELLING  ADVERTISING  Aff  A  COM- 
MODITY 

HAT  do  national  advertisers  want 
to  know  about  a  newspaper?  Is 
there  nothing  about  a  paper  of 
interest  to  them  except  the  figures  of 
circulation  and  advertising  volume?  Is 
it  impossible  to  impress  them  unless 
startling  gains  in  either  circulation  or 
advertising  are  announced? 

Stanley  B.  Resor,  head  of  the  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Agency,  does  not  think 
so.  He  expressed  himself  rather  force¬ 
fully  at  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Sphinx 
Club.  He  emphasized  the  importance 
of  knowing,  definitely  and  without  any 
guessing,  the  actual  distribution  of  a 
newspaper.  But  he  also  pointed  out 
that  advertisers  wanted  to  know  STILL 
OTHER  THINGS  ABOUT  A  PAPER’S 
CIRCULATION  THAN  ITS  MERE 
VOLUME. 

They  want  to  know,  according  to  this 
authoritative  witness,  the  CHARACTER 
of  its  circulation,  and  the  CHARACffER 
of  the  paper.  This  fact  opens  to  pub¬ 
lishers  a  wider  field  for  promotion  ad¬ 
vertising  than  the  one  to  which  so  many 
mistakenly  confine  themselves.  Every 
newspaper  has  its  distinctive  appeal  to 
its  readers,  hence  its  distinctive  value 
to  advertisers.  And  publi.shers  who  ad¬ 
vertise  their  advertising  space,  and  who 
desire  to  acquaint  national  advertisers 
with  the  NATURE  OF  THE  COMMOD¬ 
ITY  THEY  OFFER  TO  THEM  will  lind 
in  this  larger  field  of  promotion  work 
an  exhaustless  source  of  good  copy. 

No  publisher  would  consider  that  a 
merch.ant  was  wise,  or  that  he  was  do¬ 
ing  good  advertising,  if  he  confined  his 
copy  to  exploiting  the  total  volume  of 
his  .sales  for  a  particular  period,  or  the 
number  of  people  who  visited  his  store 
in  a  certain  month  or  year.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  would  suggest  to  that  merchant 
that  he  should  advertise  the  commodi¬ 
tie.s  he  wished  to  sell,  and  should  seek  to 
interest  people  in  these,  and  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  features  of  the  store.  Why  should 
not  this  be,  also,  excellent  policy  for 
publishers  who  seek  to  interest  national 
ailvertisers  in  the  commodity  which 
they  have  to  sell? 

ADVERTISING  DOES  NOT  MEAN 
ECONOMIC  WASTE  —  IT  MEANS 
ECONOMIC  WISDOM. 

OUIB  E.  KIRSTEIN,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons, 
Boston,  in  his  recent  address  at  the 
Advertising  Cluh  of  New  York,  express¬ 
ed  some  surprising  views.  He  contend¬ 
ed  that  we  cannot  conclusively  prove 
that  advertising  has  reduced  the  cost 
of  goods;  and  that  it  would  be  well  to 
hand  pack  to  the  public  in  merchan¬ 
dise  the  amount  involved  in  advertising 
it. 

If  his  contention  and  conclusions-  are 
correctly  reported,  it  is  obvious  that 
at  least  one  man  high  in  the  mercan- 
the  world  doubts  the  usefulness  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  is  inclined  to  think  that 
it  should  be  eliminated.  This  extreme 
view,  however,  is  .scarcely  to  be  infer¬ 
red  from  the  other  portions  of  his  ad- 
dre.ss  as  summarized  and  sent  to  the 
press 'by  the  Club’s  officials.  Mr.  Kir- 
stein  spoke  on  the  economic  waste  of 
advertising,  and  argued  for  truth  of 
statement,  etc. 

The  mere  suggestion,  however,  by  a 
man  of  Mr.  Kirstein’s  standing,  that 
it  might  be  well  to  “hand  back  to  the 
public  in  merchandise  the  amount  in¬ 
volved  in  advertising  it,”  is  so  revolu¬ 
tionary  as  to  call  for  comment. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  long  ago 
exploded  the  notion  that  advertising 
Increases  the  selling  costs  and  selling 


prices  of  commodities.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  may  be  cited  that,  within  a  space 
of  ten  years  or  ap,  advertising  has 
served  largely,  perhaps  chiefly,  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  AVERAGE  SELLING 
PRICE  of  automobiles  from  about  two 
thousand  dollars  to  less  than  seven 
hundred  dollars.  It  will  be  claimed  that 
improved  efficiency  in  manufacture  and 
greater  volume  of  output  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  lowered  selling  prices. 

The  modern  factory,  however,  has 
been  made  possible — has  been  brought 
into  existence — through  the  enlarged 
DEMAND  FOR  ITS  PRODUCT.  And 
ADVERTISING  has  created  this  de¬ 
mand.  Advertising  is  the  force  that  has 
built  the  greater  manufacturing  plants, 
through  providing  a  market  for  the  in¬ 
creased  output.  Every  manufacturer 
knows  that  it  costs  more  per  car  to 
manufacture  ten  cars  d  day  than  to 
turn  out  fifty.  After  the  original  in¬ 
vestment  in  plant  and  equipment  has 
been  made,  overhead  expense  does  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  increased  out¬ 
put.  With  a  possible  capacity  to  turn 
out  fifty  cars  a  day,  and  a  market  for 
but  ten,  the  manufacturer  must  collect 
from  the  buyers  of  those  ten  cars  pro¬ 
fits  sufficient  to  cover  returns  on  his 
initial  Investment  as  well  as  all  over¬ 
head  charges.  If  he  is  able  to  market 
the  entire  maximum  output  of  his 
plant,  he  collects  his  profits  from  fifty 
instead  of  from  ten  purchasers  a  day. 
He  reduces  manufacturing  costs  to  a 
minimum  through  being  able  to  utilize 
to  the  full  his  equipment.  He  must, 
of  course,  meet  additional  overhead 
charges,  but  these  diminish  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  increased  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  buyer  profits — and  profits 
because  that  manufacturer  is  an  ag¬ 
gressive  advertiser. 

The  department  store,  as  a  distribu¬ 
ter,  is  subject  to  the  same  economic 
conditions.  Quick  turnovers  of  stock, 
made  possible  only  through  advertising 
in  the  newspapers,  regulate  selling 
costs.  Here,  again,  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  profits  through  the  advertising 
of  the  commodities  he  buys. 

The  advertising  manager  of  a  New 
York  department  store  discovered  re¬ 
cently  that  the  store  had  in  stock  twen¬ 
ty-one  fur  coats  of  a  certain  kind,  priced 
at  about  sixty  dollars  each.  He  ad¬ 
vertised  them — telling  all  about  them — 
why  they  were  good  value  and  why  the 
store  did  not  want  to  carry  them  over 
until  another  ‘  season.  In  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  they  were  all  sold, 
and  some  disappointed  patrons  found 
other  things  in  the  fur  department  to 
interest  them.  Without  special  adver¬ 
ti.sing  these  coats  would  have  been  car¬ 
ried  in  stock,  at  some  expense  and 
trouble,  for  many  months;  the  original 
Inve.stment  in  them  would  have  been 
tied  up.  That  capital,  through  the 
quick  turnover  effected  by  a  little  spe¬ 
cial  advertising,  was  made  available  for 
other  purposes.  Thus  stores  “renew 
themselves”  day  by  day.  To  make 
twenty-one  sales  in  a  day,  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  article,  involved  no  increase  of 
overhead  expense;  and  the  purchasers 
secured  lower  prices  than  if  they  had 
waited  until  next  fall  to  buy  the  same 
coats. 

Advertising  gives  to  the  people  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  of  vital  Interest  and 
importance  to  them  every  day.  To 
eliminate  store  advertising,  «,/r  advertis¬ 
ing  of  commodities  generally,  would  be 
to  turn  back  the  processes  of  selling 
to  primitive  conditions — ^to  put  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  dishonest  wares  and  a  pen¬ 
alty  on  honest  ones — and  to  vastly  in- 
crease  the  selling  costs  and  prices  of 
all  goods. 
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New  YORK. — Bart  I.  Schneider,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  was  tendered  a 
testimonial  dinner  recently  by  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
his  connection  with  that  paper.  He 
was  presented  with  a  stickpin,  set  with 
rubies  and  diamonds. 

Ralph  A.  Lyon,  for  six  years  night 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Balti¬ 
more,  has  been  promoted  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  editorial  position  in  the  New  York 
office  of  the  organization. 

Vincent  B.  Kelly,  of  the  Evening 
World,  has  been  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Eastern  Bergen  County 
Improvement  Association,  the  noted 
New  Jersey  organization  of  “fighting 
Mayors,”  with  which  body  Mr.  Kelly  has 
for  years  done  splendid  public  service. 

George  F.  Steele,  secretary  of  the 
News  Print  Manufacturers’  Association, 
is  receiving  congratulations  from  his 
friends,  because  of  two  happy  events. 
On  Friday,  January  19,  his  wife  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  twin  girls,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  own  physician  informed 
him  that  about  February  1  he  might 
take  up  again  his  work  as  secretary, 
after  many  weeks’  illness. 

Ernest  Howard,  editorial  writer  on 
the  World,  has  returned  to  his  desk  in 
“the  dome,”  after  a  long  illness. 

Elmer  Davis,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
was  in  the  press  box  through  the  last 
days  of  the  Billy  Sunday  campaign  in 
Boston.  He  will  cover  the  Sunday  cam¬ 
paign  in  New  York  for  his  paper. 

Henry  McBride,  art  critic  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  will  speak  on  art 
themes  to-morrow  afternoon,  at  the 
parish  house  of  the  Church  of  the  As¬ 
cension,  12  West  11th  Street  at  2:30 
P.  M.,  in  connection  with  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  modern  art  that  is  now  on  view 
there. 

Miss  M.  A.  Taft,  of  the  New  York 
Times  staff,  is  an  enthusiastic  collec¬ 
tor  of  pewter.  In  her  apartment  in 
West  21st  Street  she  has  many  fine 
examples  of  foreign  and  domestic  pew¬ 
ter,  which  she  often  uses  when  enter¬ 
taining. 

L.  C.  Mortimer,  of  the  World’s  ad¬ 
vertising  art  department,  is  a  wood- 
carver  of  much  skill.  He  recently  carv¬ 
ed  a  mediaeval  chest  in  miniature,  which 
he  ornamented  with  copper  hinges  and 
other  proper  ornaments  made  by  him¬ 
self. 

Mrs.  Don  C.  Seitz  directed  yesterday 
afternoon  a  reception  tendered  by  the 
Children’s  Museum,  of  Brooklyn,  to  the 
various  art  critics  of  the  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Franklin  H.  Simonds,  war  expert  for 
the  Tribune,  has  wired  of  his  safe  arr 
rival  in  Paris.  He  will  spend  two 
months  in  France  and  England  study¬ 
ing  military  and  economic  conditions. 

Lester  Market  is  now  city  editor  of 
the  Tribune,  succeeding  Lucien  Hub¬ 
bard,  who  resigned.  Mr.  Market  was 
graduated  from  the  Pulitzer  School  of 
Journalism  in  1914. 

Robert  H.  Rohde,  of  the  Tribune,  has 
gone  to  the  border  to  write  the  story 
of  the  American  troop.s’  withdrawal. 

Rosalind  Dunkin  has  returned  to 
work  on  the  Tribune.  She  is  the  moth¬ 
er  of  a  fine  son. 

Frank  Warren,  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  World,  was  toastmaster  at 
the  banquet  of  Hobart  College  alumni 
in  New  York  ftcently.  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope,  city  editor  of  the  World,  spoke 
on  his  experiences  in  Germany. 

John  O’Keefe,  of  the  copy  desk  of 
the  World,  is  acquiring  fame  as  a  writer 
of  light  verse.  In  addition  to  the  poems 


which  he  publishes  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  World,  ho  has  published 
several  of  his  humorous  fancies  in  mag¬ 
azines  recently.  Puck  contains  the 
latest. 

James  Ficklin,  of  the  World,  is  the 
proud  father  of  a  boy. 

Col.  C.  B.  Blethen,  editor  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times,  who  has  been  spending  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  in  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  returned  to  his  home  this  week. 


OTHER  CITIES.— A.  C.  Stone,  for¬ 
merly  city  editor  of  the  Gal¬ 
veston  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  who  re¬ 
signed  that  position  because'  of  ill- 
health,  is  now  sporting  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Newa  taking  the  place  made  va¬ 
cant  by  the  resignation  of  Brice  Hos¬ 
kins,  who  went  to  the  Times-Herald 
staff. 

Thomas  A.  Doerer,  formerly  cartoon¬ 
ist  on  the  Baltimore  American,  and  R. 

G.  Register,  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  In¬ 
telligencer,  have  established  a  monthly 
magazine  called  the  Jinx  at  Lancas¬ 
ter. 

John  M.  Jackson,  a  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
newspaper  man,  who  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  business  manager  of 
the  Sentinel,  has  retired  from  newspaper 
work  and  gone  into  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness. 

Ralph  M.  Hutchinson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
has  resigned  from  that  paper  and  gone 
into  the  insurance  business. 

Douglas  Jenkins,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Greenville  (N.  C.)  News,  and  now 
American  Consul  at  Riga,  Russia,  is  at 
home  on  a  short  vacation. 

Thomas  Fauntleroy,  of  Memphis,  staff 
correspondent  of  the  Commercial-Ap¬ 
peal,  has  been  elected  messenger  by 
the  Electoral  College  of  Tennessee.  He 
will  convey  the  electoral  vote  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  Washington  and  deliver  it  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Lee  A.  White,  former  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  has  been  appointed 
editorial  secretary  to  the  publishers  of 
the  Detroit  News. 

H.  C.  Sturt,  formerly  of  Chicago,  who 
has  been  business  manager  of  the  Kirks- 
ville  (Mo.)  Daily  Express  for  the  past 
two  years,  takes  up  special  advertising 
work  for  the  Kansas  City  Star  next 
month. 

Byron  W.  Orr  has  been  elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  publicity  director  of  the  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  of  St.  Louis.  He 
took  up  his  new  duties  on  January  15. 

.John  Goad  has  been  appointed  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  manager  of  the  International 
News  Service,  succeeding  H.  W.  Betting- 
haus,  who  has  resigned. 

Winston  D.  Adams,  who  has  been  city 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
for  several  years,  is  now  in  New  York 
city  as  a  commercial  agent  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 


Boston. — Frank  and  Joseph  Hurley, 
of  the  Post  staff,  have  returned  from 
a  vacation  in  Enosburg  Falls,  "Vt. 

G.  B.  Littlefield,  night  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  in  a  hospital  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  compound  fracture  of 
the  ankle.  By  rea.son  of  Mr.  Little¬ 
field’s  Illness,  Frank  Joyce,  city  editor, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  night  side, 
and  S.  W.  Prenosll,  Jr.,  is  in  charge. 
R.  P.  Ander.son,  editor  of  the  pony  A. 
P.  Service,  is  on  the  night  side  for  a 
time. 

Robert  Mathews,  secretary  to  Billy 
Sunday,  and  a  former  Chicago  Tribune 
man,  was  given  a  send-off  by  Boston 
newspaper  men  as  he  departed  for  New 
York  Sunday  night. 


Miss  Mildred  Champagne,  author, 
playwright,  and  newspaper  woman,  has 
begun  the  active  management  of  a 
chain  of  twelve  motion-picture  houses 
in  New  England,  all  of  which  will  bear 
her  name.  The  Boston  house  is  the 
former  Scenic  Temple. 


WASHINGTON. — James  D.  Preston, 
superintendent  of  the  Senate  Press 
Gallery,  will  shortly  celebrate  twenty 
years  of  service  in  his  present  position, 
and  is  preparing  a  review  of  interesting 
events  which  have  transpired  in  the 
score  of  years  he  has  watched  over  the 
newspaper  men  in  Congress. 

Gus  J.  Karger,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  and 
a  close  personal  friend  of  former-Presi- 
dent  Taft,  had  the  pleasure  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  ex-President  at  a  distinguished 
gathering  at  the  National  Press  Club 
last  Friday  evening. 

J.  H.  Allison,  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
seean;  E.  B.  Stahlman,  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  and  Frank  P.  Glass,  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News,  were  members  of  a 
committee  that  waited  on  the  President 
in  the  interest  of  placing  the  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  nitrate  plant  at  Mussle  Shoals, 
’Penn. 

Omer  K.  Benedict,  of  Tulsa,  Okla,,  is 
in  Washington  as  correspondent  of  the 
Tulsa  World.  He  formerly  was  editor  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  and  several 
years  ago  was  attached  to  the  Globe- 
Democrat  staff  In  St.  Louis. 

Dan  McAulif,  formerly  a  St.  Louis 
newspaper  man,  now  in  business  in  New 
York,’  was  a  visitor  to  Washington  this 
week. 


Chicago. — Frank  Hlnman  has  been 
assigned  as  City  Hall  reporter  by  the 
Chicago  City  News  Bureau.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  J.  Loy  Maloney. 

George  Bernard  Donlin,  an  editorial 
writer  for  Chicago  newspapers,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  editorship  of  the  Dial, 
the  Chicago  literary  magazine.  Martyn 
Johnson,  the  publisher,  will  retain  his 
control  of  the  policy  of  the  magazine. 

Arthur  M.  Evans,  political  writer  for 
the  Chicago  Herald,  has  been  revealed 
as  the  author  of  the  amusing  series  of 
skits  appearing  in  that  paper  as  from 
“The  Senator.” 

George  Wheeler  Hinman,  jr.,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  in  Cuba  and 


the  West  Indies  for  two  weeks  investi¬ 
gating  political  and  trade  conditions 
there  in  behalf  of  the  Tribune. 

John  T.  McCutcheon’s  brother  artists 
on  the  Chicago  Tribune  drew  for  that 
paper  last  Sunday  a  series  of  fourteen 
cartoons  in  honor  of  Mr.  McCutcheon’s 
marriage  the  day  previous. 


CLE'VELAND,  O. — T.  A.  Robertson, 
managing  editor  of  the  Leader- 
News,  was  the  principal  speaker  before 
the  Cleveland  Screen  Club’s  luncheon 
this  week.  He  told  of  the  benefits  of 
cooperation  between  the  newspaper 
and  the  motion-picture  industry.  His 
talk  was  illustrated  by  sketches  by  R. 
Scott,  Leader  cartoonist.  • 

Ted  Robinson,  humorist  and  "poet  of 
the  Plain  Dealer,  was  the  guest  at 
the  midweek  luncheon  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Real  Estate  Board. 

Frederick  Palmer,  American  newspa¬ 
per  correspondent  with  the  British 
troops  at  the  Somme  and  'Verdun,  lec¬ 
tured  at  Engineers’  Hall  here  this 
week,  illustrating  his  talk  with  many 
official  pictures. 

C.  C.  McGill,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press, 
is  now  on  the  general  staff  of  the  Lead¬ 
er. 

I.  S.  Metcalf,  special  writer  for  the 
Plain  Dealer,  has  been  spending  sever¬ 
al  days  at  Warrensville  Correction 
Farms  to  get  first-hand  data  on  the 
vagrancy  problem,  to  be  used  in  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  educational  stories  by  his  news¬ 
paper. 

Fred  M.  McClure,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has  been 
freed  of  the  charge  of  complicity  in 
connection  with  the  burning  of  a  build¬ 
ing  at  Chardon. 


VISITORS  TO  NEW  YORK 

R.  R.  McCormick,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

F.  W.  Kellogg,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call. 

W.  A.  Hilderbrand,  pubU«h*r  of  the 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  News. 

Murray  Howard,  Southern  manager 
of  the  International  News  Service. 

M.  C.  Speidel,  publisher  Plqua  (O.) 
Call. 

Jo.seph  Pulitzer,  jr.,  publisher  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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(Continued.) 

Pn^'ISBURGH,  Pa.  —  Mrs.  A.  P. 

Moore  (Lillian  Russell)  entertained 
the  heads  of  the  various  committees  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Woman’s  Press  CHub  at 
her  Pittsburgh  home  at  a  luncheon  this 
week. 

Harry  C.  Milholland,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  is  at  Pinehurst  at  the  golf  tour¬ 
nament 

City  Controller  E.  S.  Morrow  was  the 
honor  guest  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
Pittsburgh  newspaper  reporters  who 
have  covered  the  City  Hall.  About  twen¬ 
ty-five  were  present.  Robert  W.  Her¬ 
bert,  editor  of  the  Greensburg  Tribune, 
was  toastmaster.  Major  William  H. 
F'avis,  Mr.  Morrow,  and  Austin  Beach, 
news  editors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dis¬ 
patch,  spoke. 

.M.  Clyde  Kelly,  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Braddock  News-Herald,  will  take 
his  place  in  Congress  in  December,  hav¬ 
ing  been  elected  on  the  Independent 
ticket. 

James  L.  Berkebile,  editor  of  the 
Cambria  Tribune,  Ebensburg,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  devote  all  his  time  to  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper  and  magazine  work. 


ST.  U)l'IS. — A.  R.  Holcombe,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  St.  lx)uis  Times,  is 
l)ack  at  his  desk  after  his  recovery  from 
a  serious  illness  with  pneumonia. 

William  R.  Painter,  former  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor,  who  was  this  week  ap- 
[>ointed  Warden  of  the  Mi.ssouri  peni¬ 
tentiary,  is  editor  of  the  Carrollton  (Mo.) 
Democrat. 

H.  G.  Lidstone,  editor  of  the  comic 
r>age  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch 
until  la.st  week,  has  secured  the  position 
of  editor  of  the  American  Paint  and  Oil 
I  K-aler,  published  here. 

William  Llewellyn  Saunder.s,  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
St.  l»uis  Bu.siness  Men’s  I.cague,  has 
re.signed  to  go  into  private  business.  He 
was  for  years  a  member  of  the  staffs  of 
l<K-al  newspapers. 

A.  G.  Brown,  staff  corre.spondent,  and 
A.  B.  Chapin,  cartoonist  of  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  interviewed  and  sketched  Gov. 
lx)W(len  of  Illinois  at  the  man.sion  in 
Springfield,  111.,  a  full-page  feature  ap¬ 
pearing  in  that  paper  the  next  day. 


Denver.  Col.— C.  P.  Laube,  the 
"kid”  of  the  lower  hou.se  of  the 
l-<‘gi.slature,  and.  when  at  home,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rico  Item,  is  making  his  in¬ 
fluence  felt  in  this  Legislature,  as  he 
has  since  he  began  assisting  his  father 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Item. 

Samuel  J.  Lewis,  who  was  appointed 
Printing  Commissioner  this  week  by 
Governor  Gunter,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  Denver  newspaper  men,  hav¬ 
ing  been  for  several  years  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denver  Post. 

George  E.  Hosmer,  Collector  of  Cus¬ 
toms,  who  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  Colorado  at  Springfield,  in  1887,  will 
address  the  Ohio  A.ssociated  Dailies  at 
Columbus,  O.,  on  January  30.  Mr.  Hos¬ 
mer  is  chairman  of  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Editorial  A.sso- 
ciation,  and  has  been  assisting  materi¬ 
ally  in  the  fight  for  legislative  reform 
affecting  newspapers,  and  in  efforts  to 
secure  a  fair  price  for  paper. 


Milwaukee,  wi.s. — Osmore  Smith, 
former  managing  editor,  and  later 
writer  of  .signed  stories  dealing  with 
municipal  affairs  on  the  Milwaukee 
I>‘ader,  has  resigned. 

Jane  Norris,  formerly  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  staff,  is  now  connected  with 
the  Sentinel. 

V.  W.  Churm,  formerly  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  has  resigned  from  the  Sentinel. 


Dudley  Oafts  Watson,  director  of  the 
Milwaukee  Art  Institute,  and  author  of 
the  Sunday  art  department  of  the 
Milwaukee  E'ree  Press,  is  now  dramatic 
critic  for  that  paper. 

George  Lonsbury,  veteran  Milwaukee 
newspaper  man,  is  writing  a  series  of 
interviews  with  prominent  Milwaukee¬ 
ans,  for  the  Evening  Wisconsin. 

Alfred  S.  Harvey,  night  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  James  Skewes,  of 
the  Milwaukee  Press  (ZHub,  as  editor  of 
Once-A-Year,  the  Club’s  annual  publi¬ 
cation.  Osmore  Smith  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor. 


McCLEAN’S  NEW  HONORS 


(Zirrulation  Manager  of  Post  Advanced 
to  Position  of  Business  Manager. 
Robert  B.  McClean,  after  three  years 
of  service  as  circulation  manager  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  has  been  made 
bu.siness  manager  of  that  newspaper. 


Robt.  B.  McClean. 


In  January,  1914,  soon  after  Emil  M. 
Scholz  came  to  the  Evening  Post,  Mr. 
Mct’lean  joined  him,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  developing  the  circulation  to 
thie  highest  point  reached  in  the  history 
of  the  paper. 

After  the  Spanish-.Ymerican  War,  in 
which  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry, 
he  became  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
Star.  Ijater  he  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph. 

The  publisher  of  the  Evening  Post, 
Emil  M.  Scholz,  is  confident  that  Mr. 
Mc(71ean  will  earn,  in  his  new  position, 
the  same  measure  of  success  which  he 
has  achieved  in  the  circulation  end. 


CARET  GARRETT  PROMOTED. 


New  Position  for  Late  Financial  Edi¬ 
tor  of  New  York  Tribune. 

Caret  Garrett,  who  has  been  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  has 
been  called  into  the  office  to  assist  in 
the  editorial  management  of  the  paper. 
He  will  have  no  title,  but  will  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  C.  W.  Gilbert,  personal 
representative  of  Ogden  Mills  Reid. 

Clayton  Penhale,  formerly  of  the 
Times’s  financial  bureau,  succeeds  Mr. 
Garrett. 

Mr.  Garrett  was  lx)rn  in  Pana,  Ill., 
thirty-nine  years  ago.  After  acquir¬ 
ing  a  common  school  education  he 
learned  the  printers’  trade.  He  was 
night  city  editor  of  the  Washington 
Times  from  1898  to  1900,  when  he  came 
to  New  York.  He  was  financial  writer 
on  the  Sun,  1903-5;  Times,  1906-7;  Wtall 
Street  Journal,  1907-8;  Evening  Post, 


1909-12;  editor  New  York  Times  An- 
naliist,  1912-14. 

The  new  editor  is  the  author  of 
“Where  Money  Grow's,”  published  in 
1911.  He  has  also  written  many  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  articles  under  the 
name  of  John  Parr.  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  carried  one  of  his  stor¬ 
ies  recently  under  his  real  name. 

Mr.  Garrett’s  financial  writings  are 
in  a  personal,  facile  style,  which  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  layman  as  well  as  the  Wall 
Street  operator.  The  Tribune  has  used 
his  name  over  his  articles  about  Wall 
Street. 


EDGAR  D.  SHAW  RESIGNS 

Well-Known  Boston  Editor  Leaves  Jour¬ 
nal- -Dr.  Gmening  Succeeds  Him. 
Several  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  office  of  the  Bo.ston  Journal.  Wal¬ 
ton  .\.  Green,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Journal,  announces  that  he  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  resignation  of  Edgar  D.  Shaw, 
managing  editor.  Dr.  Ernest  Gruening 
has  been  made  acting  managing  editor 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Shaw,  and  A.  Ellis 
Heneberger  has  been  placed  on  the  city 
desk.  H.  R.  Searles,  formerly  a  staff 
man,  has  been  given  a  place  on  the 
night  copy  desk. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  accepted 
a  position  with  the  Munsey  interests  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Shaw  hq^  long  been 
regarded  by  new.spaper  men  in  this  city 
as  a  man  of  unusual  journalistic  ability. 

O.  G.  Draper,  of  the  Journal  staff,  who 
has  been  assisting  the  State  commis¬ 


sion  that  has  been  investigating  the 
high  cost  of  living,  has  returned  to  his 
work  on  the  Journal  staff. 


SHALE  LEAVES  CENTRAL  NEWS 


Sells  Interest  in  News  Association  and 

Retires  as  President  of  Organization. 

J.  B.  Shale  has  disposed  of  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Central  News  of  America,  re-' 
signing  as  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  organization.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Edward  Rascovar  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association,  which  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Shale,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  known  newspaper  men 
of  the  country,  will  take  a  vacation,  af¬ 
ter  which  he  will  apply  himself  to  his 
future  plans. 


McLean  Host  to  a  Regiment 

Edward  B.  McLean,  proprietor  of  the 
Wa.shington  Post,  was  host  to  the  en¬ 
tire  regiment  of  midshipmen  from  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  which 
constituted  the  guard  of  honor  at  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Admiral  Dewey, 
which  was  held  here  last  Saturday.  Mr. 
McLean  had  a  seated  luncheon  for  the 
cadets  at  his  residence,  and  plates  were 
set  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  persons. 


Paper  from  Cotton  Stalks 
It  is  stated  that  there  is  strong  prob¬ 
ability  that  a  company  will  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  Austin,  Tex.,  for  the  erection  of 
a  mill  designed  to  make  news  print  from 
cotton  stalks,  the  mill  to  be  erected  at 
some  point  in  the  cotton  belt. 


A  Wonderful  Story  of  Result-Getting  Is 
Told  by  the  Remarkable  Advertising 
Gain  Made  by  the 


an  jfrancisico  Cfjronitle 


LEADING  NEWSPAPER  of  the  PACIFIC  COAST 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1916 

410,284  Lines  GAIN 


AS  FOLLOWS; 


Display,  1916  . 

“  1915  . 
GAIN  .  ,  ,  . 


4,554,970  Lines 
4,262,454  " 


Classified,  1916 
“  1915 

GAIN  ,  , 


292,516  " 

2d  Paper  14,406  Lines  Gain 


3,058,804  Lines 
2,941,036  “ 
117,768  “ 


Xational  advertisers,  like  local  business  interests,  have 
learned  from  experience  that  the  newspaper  which  pro- 
TU  duces  the  largest  volume  of  results  upon  the  most 
economical  basis  of  cost  is  the  newspaper  which  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  closely  identified  with  steady  purchasing  ^ability. 
Every  city  has  one  newspaper  which  is  most  closely  allied 
to  the  business  and  home-life  interests — one  newspaper 
which  is  respected  by  men  and  women  who  are  always 
possessed  of  the  means  to  purchase  advertised  goods — one 
new.spaper  which  fits  into  the  business  places  and  the  homes 
with  dovetailed  nicety — and  the  newspaper  in  San  Francisco 
doing  all  these  things  and  more  is  The  Chronicle.  The 
Chronicle  Continues  to  Increase  in  Advertising  Because 

It  Pays  'Advertisers 

THE  CHRONICLE’S  circulation  is  audited  and  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc. 

Representatives  : 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  CO. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  Harris  Trust  Building 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO 
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RATE  STANDARDIZATION 
FROM  AD  AGENCY  ANGLE 

Some  of  the  Arguments  Made  by  Stan¬ 
ley  B.  Resor  at  the  Sphinx  Club  Din¬ 
ner— Co-operation  Between  Newspa¬ 
per  Offices  and  Publicity  Men  Is 
Needed. 

In  The  Editor  and  Publisher  of  Jan¬ 
uary  20  was  printed  a  brief  r4sum6  of 
part  of  the  speech  of  Stanley  B.  Resor, 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
before  the  Sphinx  Club  at  its  January 
dinner.  Many  other  interesting  ob¬ 
servations  by  Mr.  Resor  from  the 
angle  of  the  agency  as  to  standardi¬ 
zation  in  advertising  rates  were  made. 
Following  are  some  excerpts: 

ACXIURATB  STATEMENTS  NEEDED. 

“The  first  thing  we  want  of  a  paper 
is  a  genuinely  accurate  statement  of 
the  amount  of  circulation,  distribution 
in  the  city  and  outside,  etc.  It  would 
appear  on  the  surface  that  information 
of  this  kind  would  be  available  for  ev¬ 
ery  paper  •  published.  That  it  is  not, 
you  all  know.  A  few  newspapers,  at 
least,  have  made  a  beginning  towards 
this  type  of  information  through  the 
A.  B.  C.  reports.  These  reports,  we  feel, 
are  of  very  definite  assistance. 

“Together  with  the  circulation,  we 
want  to  know  the  character  of  the  pa¬ 
per  and  of  its  readers. 

“There  are  a  few  papers  such  as  the 
New  York  Evening  'Post,  that  have 
such  a  distinct  individuality  that  the 
character  of  readers  they  reach  is  eas¬ 
ily  visualized. 

“Of  the  vast  majority  of  papers,  it 
is  Impossible  to  form  such  a  definite 
picture. 

“That  the  metropolitan  papers  of 
vast  circulation  must  necessarily  reach 
a  variety  of  classes  is  obvious.  This 
is  apparent  from  the  very  magnitude  of 
their  circulation.  For  this  reason,  a 
number  of  these  large  dailies  are  mak¬ 
ing  serious  attempts  to  visualize  the 
types  of  homes  to  which  they  go  and 
to  show  the  factor  these  different  homes 
are  in  the  community. 

SIMPLE  SERVICE  BY  PAPERS. 

“In  even  so  small  a  community  as 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  the  Berkshire 
Courier,  with  a  circulation  of  2,400  has 
developed  a  distinct  individuality  that 
has  made  it  felt  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“There  are  thousands  of  newspapers, 
the  rate  cards  of  which  as  such  have 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
other  thousands  which  can  in  no  way 
approximate  their  value  as  advertising 
mediums. 

“Circulation  figures  without  this  vivid 
realization  of  the  character  of  the  pa¬ 
per  Itself,  mean  but  little. 

“We  also  need  just  such  simple  fads 
about  a  paper  as  the  volume  of  local 
advertising  carried,  divided  among  the 
principal  lines  represented;  also  by 
days,  to  indicate  any  peculiar  local  cus¬ 
toms,  such  as  the  tendency  in  some 
cities  among  good  stores  not  to  use 
Sunday  papers. 

“Surely  such  a  service  may  be  a.sked 
of  all  papers. 

“The  second  service  for  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  conspicuous  need  is 
standardized  rates,  standardized  rate- 
cards,  and  a  fiat  rate.  The  great  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  circulation  that 
a  dollar  will  buy  is  a  condition  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
defend.  By  this  variation  we  do  not 
mean  a  variation  between  a  paper  of 
e.stabllshed  quality  circulation  and  a, 
paper  of  popular  circulation,  but  be¬ 
tween  papers  of  similar  standing. 


MUCH  NEEDED  IMPROVEMENT. 

“The  third  service  is  a  very  marked 
Improvement  in  the  handling  of  the 
business  details  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  newspaper.  I  think 
only  the  agents  present  can  appreciate 
how  much  we  need  this. 

“Forty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  corres¬ 
pondence  of  our  company  is  necessi¬ 
tated  by  avoidable  mistakes  on  the  part 
of  the  newspaper  publisher.  Insertions 
not  as  per  schedule,  wrong  key  num¬ 
bers,  checking  copies  not  received,  bills 
wrongly  figured,  deductions  not  noted — 
all  constitute  an  endless,  and  for  us  a 
very  expensive,  correspondence.  The 
growth  of  newspaper  advertising.  In 
spite  of  the  looseness  of  business  de¬ 
partments,  is  a  significant  tribute  to 
the  genuine  value  of  newspapers  as 
a  medium. 

“If  in  a  moment  of  optimism  we 
should  ask  even  a  large  city  daily  to 
set  an  advertisement,  following  copy 
exactly.  Heaven  forbid!  Agents  have 
long  ago  realized  that  advertising  has 
developed  its  own  typography — necessi¬ 
tates  a  compositor  trained  in  advertis¬ 
ing  setting.  Have  the  newspapers  in 
at  least  the  larger  cities  ever  stopped 
to  consider  what  an  economy  it  would 
be  to  have  advertising  compositors? 

NO  BASIS  FOR  MAKE-UP. 

“The  number  of  papers  that  have  any 
logical  basis  for  the  make-up  of  their 
pages?  constitutes  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  of  the  twenty-one  thousand  pub¬ 
lished. 

“The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  has 
demonstrated  that  mechanical  excel¬ 
lence  is  a  newspaper  possibility. 

“The  progress  that  has  been  made 
toward  the  elimination  of  objectionable 
advertising  has  been  so  marked  tha) 
there  is  hope  that  all  of  it  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  dropped,  and  discretion  will  be 
used  even  with  advertising  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate. 

“Every  day  that  the  time  can  be 
shortened  toward  making  these  obvious 
.services  of  a  paper  standardized  and 
automatic,  will  save  just  so  much  of  the 
agents’  time  and  money  for  creative 
effort. 

“The  fourth  service  we  are  suggest¬ 
ing,  of  liecoming  a  greater  influence  on 
the  business  of  a  community  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  effort  to  stimulate  buying 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  consumer, 
is  a  great  deal  more  concrete  than  it 
might  appear.” 

Want  .Aiisoriations  Amalgamated 

Efforts  continue  to  be  made  by  the 
publishers  represented  in  the  five  dif¬ 
ferent  press  associations  now  supply¬ 
ing  news  all  over  Canada,  but  who 
have  no  interchanging  of  news-matter 
sy.stem,  to  nationalize  the  press  work 
by  an  amalgamation  of  the  five  systems 
into  one  which  will  .still  supply  the 
same  number  of  publications  in  the 
Canadian  field.  The  associations,  as 
they  exist  at  present,  are  understood 
to  be  practically  owned  by  the  parent 
company,  the  Canadian  Press,  Ltd.,  but 
are  run  independently.  Recent  meet¬ 
ings  held  in  Montreal  indicate  that  the 
committee  has  made  good  progress. 

Federal  Trade  Report  Delayed 

The  repoi  L  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  Congress  has  been  further 
delayed.  It  was  expected  that  it  would 
be  sent  to  Congress  this  week,  but  it  has 
been  withheid,  it  is  stated,  to  await  fur¬ 
ther  developments.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Commi.ssion,  in  submitting  its  re¬ 
port,  will  recommend  that  its  powers  be 
enlarged,  .so  that  it  may  grapple  with 
a  situation  like  the  present  before  the 
conditions  which  now  confront  publish¬ 
ers  arise,  rather  than  afterward. 


FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  WIRELESS 

It  Is  Proposed  in  Joint  Bill  in  Senate 
and  House. 

Washington,  January  24. — Govern¬ 
ment  control  of  wireless  telegrraphy  is 
proposed  in  identical  bills  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  House.  The  Senate  bill, 
introduced  by  Senator  Fletcher,  was  the 
first  proposed.  The  House  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Representative  Alexander. 
The  official  title  of  the  bills  is  “A  bill  to 
regulate  radio  communication.”  Senator 
Fletcher  is  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce,  to  which  Commit¬ 
tee  his  biil  was  referred.  The  bills  are 
quite  specific  in  defining  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  control  of  all  stations  doing  an 
interstate  business,  and  they  go  into 
further  detail  by  defining  wireless  con¬ 
struction,  terms,  and  meaning  of  such. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  states  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  legislation  and  states 
the  fine  for  violation,  as  follows: 

“That  no  radio  station  other  than 
those  belonging  to  or  operated  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  used  by  any  per¬ 
son  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  to  transmit  any  radiogram  by  the 
apparatus  and  methods  of  radio  com¬ 
munication,  except  under  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  station  license  or  licenses 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Any  person  who  shall  operate  any  raido 
station  in  violation  of  this  section  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500 
for  the  first  offence,  and  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  for 
each  offence  thereafter;  any  radio  ap¬ 
paratus  operated  in  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture.” 

That  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  establishment  of  a  wireless  sta¬ 
tion  after  this  act  shall  have  become  a 
law  is  evidence  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph  taken  from  the  bill: 

“A  license  shall  not  be  granted  to  any 
station  not  in  actual  operation  at  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
the  operation  of  the  proposed  station 
will  seriously  interfere  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  existing  Government  or  licensed 
stations  in  the  vicinity.” 

TO  MEET  ON  MOUNTAIN  TOP 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Will 
Soon  Hit  High  Spots. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  •  called  by  President 
Itobert  S.  Jones,  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
(’itizen,  to  meet  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
on  February  12.  Chattanooga  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  meeting  place  on  account 
of  its  central  location,  a  majority  of 
the  members  being  within  a  night’s 
ride  of  Chattanooga.  The  office  of  the 
secretary-trea-surer,  Walter  C.  Johnson, 
of  the  Chattanooga  News,  is  also  in 
Chattanooga.  The  call  to  the  members 
requests  them  to  arrive  in  Chattanooga 
on  February  11,  to  visit  Chickamauga 
Park,  Ijookout  Mountain,  and  other 
points  of  scenic  and  historic  Interest 
in  and  about  the  city. 

The  meeting  of  the  committee  will 
probably  be  held  at  the  recently  complet¬ 
ed  Signal  Mountain  Inn  on  top  of  Signal 
Mountain,  twelve  miles  from  the  city, 
and  which,  like  Lookout  Mountain,  is 
among  the  clouds. 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  will 
be  held  at  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  that  place  having  been  designated 
as  the  annual  meeting  place  two  years 
ago.  The  meeting  will  probably  be  in 
July. 

The  man  with  money  to  burn  doesn’t 
have  to  go  far  to  find  a  fire  to  burn  it  in. 


Cutting  Out  Free  Advertising 

H.  C.  Ries,  formerly  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  staff  of  the  Honig  Cooper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  of  San  Francisco. 
According  to  the  management  of  this 
company,  business  is  looking  up  in  the 
advertising  line  in  California,  with  pros¬ 
pects  for  one  of  the  best  years  in  the 
history  of  San  FVancisco.  The  news¬ 
paper  publishers  connected  with  the 
California  Press  Association  are  liv¬ 
ing  up  to  the  resolution,  passed  at  their 
recent  convention  in  San  Francisco, 
which  was  aimed  at  cutting  out  the 
free  advertising.  As  the  free-publicity 
sharks  are  being  shut  out,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  legitimate  advertising 
companies  will  be  correspondingly  bene¬ 
fited. 


BACK  TO  FIRST  LOVE 


Robert  Smeaton  White  Has  Rejoined 
Staff  of  Montreal  Gazette. 

Montreal,  which  has  been  providing 
many  thrills  and  surprises  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  of  late,  has  furnished  the 
public  another  this  week.  Robprt  Smea¬ 
ton  White,  for  the  past  twenty-one 
years  collector  of  customs  at  the  port 
of  Montreal,  has  resigned  that  position 
and  returns  to  the  Montreal  Gazette  as 
its  chief  editorial  writer,  a  position  he 
occupied  a  generation  ago. 

Mr.  White  is  one  of  the  best  known 
journalists  in  the  Dominion,  and  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  first  love  will  be  pleasant 
news  to  his  newspaper  friends  through¬ 
out  the  country.  He  was  bom  at  Peter- 
boro,  Ontario,  in  1856,  and  educated  at 
McGill  University,  Montreal.  As  a 
young  man  he  joined  the  Gazette,  of 
which  his  father,  the  late  Hon.  Thomas 
White,  was  editor-in-chief. 


LITTLE  BENNY’S 
NOTE  BOOK 

One  of  the  best  of  our  30 
features  is  "Little  Benny’s 
Note  Book.” 

Lee  Pape,  the  author,  has 
been  syndicating  it  himself 
for  about  six  years  to  a  small 
group  of  papers  who  have 
held  onto  it  like  bull-dogs. 

Not  long  ago  we  took  it  and 
offered  it  to  a  larger  public, 
and  it  has  grown  like  a  weed. 

One  of  the  old  customers 
wrote  us:  "Young  and  old 
alike  watch  for  Little  Benny.” 
That’s  what  makes  it  such  a 
good  feature  —  it’s  an  old 
folks’  feature  and  a  young 
folks’  feature. 

It’s  short  each  day,  but  full 
of  screams.  Little  Benny  is 
SOME  youngster.  Ask  us 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  to  read. 

The 

George  MatthewAdams 
Service 

8  W.  40tli  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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NEWSPAPERS  MAKE  SURPRISING  SAVINGS 

THROUGH  ELIMINATING  ALL  FREE  COPIES 


Circulation  Managers  of  Dailies  Report  Unqualified  Success  of  Con¬ 
servation  Policies — Cutting  Away  of  Dead  Wood  Distribution 
Figures  Large  in  News  Print  Economies — "Exchange 
Lists”  Getting  to  be  a  Thing  of  the  Past, 

When  the  management  of  a  newspaper  deeides  upon  a  policy  of  printing 
only  enough  copies  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  cash-basis  circulation,  plus 
a  minimum  of  service  copies,  the  savings  of  white  paper  alone  prove  to  be  so 
substantial  as  to  occasion  astonishment,  and  to  assure  the  permanency  of  the 
policy.  In  these  letters,  forming  another  instalment  in  the  series  started 
several  weeks  ago,  circulation  managers  tell  how  economies  have  been  effected. 


ELIMINATINQ  FREE  COPIES. 

If.  11.  Frit,  Cir.  Ugr.,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-. 

"We  have  discontinued  sending  the 
Herald  to  all  exchanges,  both  daily  and 
weekly  ncwspaper.s.  The  editorial  de- 
jiartment  now  pays  for  the  papers  need¬ 
ed  for  their  exchange  table.  We  also 
di.scontinued  sending  copies  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  to  express  messengers  and  mail 
clerks.  In  fact,  we  have  practically  dis¬ 
continued  all  free  copies.  The  El  Paso 
Herald  is  strictly  non-returnable  to 
news  dealers.  Advertisers  only  receive 
copies  of  the  Herald  when  their  ads  ap- 
IK-ar.  The  .subscription  price  of  the  El 
Pa.so  Herald  has  always  been  and  still 
is  $7  a  year,  six  issues  a  week." 

SAVES  FIVE  TONS  A  MONTH. 

U.  .4.  McCloars,  Cir.  Hgr.  Toronto  (Can.) 

Globe : 

"The  news  print  situation  has  been 
met  by  the  Globe  to  the  following  ex¬ 
tent:  Return  privileges  have  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  an  extent  that  shows  a  monthly 
saving  of  about  five  tons  of  white  paper. 
Free  exchange  copies  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated,  copies  for  adver- 
ti.sing  and  other  unpaid  li.sts  have 
Is-en  thoroughly  revised  and  shortened. 
In  addition  to  this  a  closer  check  has 
l)een  placed  on  all  press  room  waste  to 
hold  it  down  to  a  minimum  amount. 
The  Globe  is  prepared  to  meet  its  local 
contemporaries  in  the  increased  price 
per  copy  and  by  subscription.” 

2,000  COPIES  A  DAT  SAVED. 

.V.  //.  f'ir.  Mgr.,,  Portland  iOny.) 

Evening  Telegram : 

"We  have  found  it  necessary  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  waste  by  cutting  down  all  free 
copies  to  street  car  and  railway  em¬ 
ployees,  cutting  out  practically  all  com¬ 
plimentary  copies,  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  service  copies  and  exchange 
copies  to  the  lowest  pos.sible  minimum, 
and  have  saved  by  this  method  about 
2,000  copies  per  day.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  we  have  withdrawn  all  return 
privileges  to  our  dealers,  with  the  ex- 
c-eption  of  city  newsstands  and  railway 
news  companies,  and  have  eliminated  all 
returns  with  our  city  circulator.  We 
have  not,  as  yet,  put  our  exchanges  or 
correspondents  on  a  paid-in -advance 
basis,  but  have  been  considering  that 
as  our  next  move.” 

PAID-IN-ADVANCE  BASIS. 

H'.  C.  Hitson,  Cir.  Hgr.  Hyracuse  (E.  y.) 

Pont-Rtandard : 

“The  Post- Standard’s  big  move  along 
cleaner  circulation  lines  has  been  to 
change  a  mail  list  of  23,000  copies  daily 
from  a  credit  system  to  a  paid-in-ad¬ 
vance  system.  We  have  gone  from  a 
full-return  basis  to  no  returns  to  car¬ 
riers,  an  absolute  limit  of  10  per  cent, 
to  newsdealers,  and  will  undoubtedly 
shortly  do  away  with  all  returns.  All 
free  copies  of  any  nature  have  practi¬ 
cally  been  eliminated.” 

ONE  THOUSAND  FREE  COPIES  CUT  OFF. 

C.  O.  Woodside,  Oir.  Hgr.,  Calgary  (Can.)  Eeroi- 
Telegram : 

"We  have  discontinued  all  free  copies 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  ex¬ 


changes,  correspondence,  etc.,  and  we 
only  mail  advertisers  issues  containing 
their  ads.  All  told  we  have  reduced 
our  unpaid  circulation  by  over  one 
thousand  copies.  We  are  checking  our 
press  run  very  carefully  and  seldom 
have  more  than  one  hundred  left  over. 
Our  city  circulation  is  all  on  10  cents 
a  week  basis  and  we  are  endeavoring 
to  place  our  country  circulation  strict¬ 
ly  paid  in  advance.  We  have  not  al¬ 
lowed  returns  for  several  years  and  we 
are  now  selling  more  papers  than  pre¬ 
vious  to  making  the  change.  The  sub¬ 
scription  rate  of  Calgary  daily  papers 
is  higher  than  most  Canadian  papers. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  educating  the 
public  to  a  higher  rate  and  fortunately 
all  three  Calgary  papers  have  co¬ 
operated  in  keeping  the  higher  rate  in 
force.” 

SAVING  HUNDREDS  OF  COPIES. 

B.  J.  Vllman,  Cir.  Hgr.,  Youngstown  (0.) 

Vindicator : 

“The  cry,  ‘the  print  paper  situation  is 
becoming  more  critical.’  The  question, 
‘What  have  you  done  toward  meeting 
the  situation?’  The  answer,  economiz¬ 
ing  by  eliminating  all  waste,  namely: 
By  discontinuing  all  free  copies  to  the 
.street  railway,  post  office,  express,  and 
railway  clerks.  By  putting  the  paper 
on  a  non-return  basis.  By  allowing 
but  one  free  copy  to  any  advertiser  for 
checking  purpo.ses  only  on  days  in 
which  their  ad  appears,  any  additional 
copies  being  sold  at  the  wholesale  rate 
of  one  cent  per  copy  daily,  three  cents 
per  copy  Sunday.  By  sending  one  copy 
to  foreign  advertisers  only  on  days  in 
which  their  ad  appears.  By  doing  this 
we  are  saving  several  hundred  copies 
per  day.” 

$7,000  TO  $10,000  A  TEAR  SAVED. 

H.  Amrringer,  Cir.  Hgr.  Hitwaukee,  (Ww.) 
header  : 

‘*On  August  15th  the  subscription 
price  of  the  Leader  by  mail  was  raised 
from  $3  to  $4  per  year.  September  1 
we  put  the  Leader  on  a  ‘pay-in-advance 
basis.’  To  receive  the  Leader  all  sub¬ 
scribers  now  must  either  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance  or  sign  a  written  promise  that 
they  will  pay  for  the  paper  later.  We 
have  also  discontinued  the  return  priv¬ 
ilege  to  newsdealers:  cut  down  the 
number  of  papers  which  we  use  for 
filing  purposes,  and  are  using  all  paper 
rolls  to  the  core.  Through  these  means 
we  figure  that  we  shall  save  from  seven 
to  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  My  fig¬ 
ures  are  based  on  records  I  have  kept 
of  past  losses.  Besides  this  I  figured 
our  receipts  will  increase  over  $25,000 
during  1917,  and  I  am  not  figuring  an 
increased  circulation.  It  may  Interest 
you  to  know  that  these  radical  changes 
have  not  affected  our  steady  growing 
circulation.” 


The  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  has  announced  that  hereafter  li¬ 
quor  advertising  will  be  barred  from 
Its  columns. 


Everything  comes  to  those  who  wait-^ 
sven  ths  i>ollcs. 


MUCH  LOSS  IS  CAUSED 
BY  OVERWEIGHT  PAPERS 


Added  Expense  Is  Frequently  the  Result 

of  Failure  to  Check  Rolls  Sent  by 

Mills  on  Basis  of  Weight  Specified  in 

News  Print  Contract,  Says  an  Expert, 

Referring  to  This  Important  Matter. 

“The  expedient  of  weighing  new.s 
print  to  eiscertain  whether  the  mill  is 
sending  paper  in  accordance  with  con¬ 
tract  requirements  is  followed  by  very 
few  publishers,”  said  a  well-known  cir¬ 
culator  to  The  Editor  and  Pubusher. 
“Nearly  all  newspapers  weigh  the  rolls 
as  they  arrive,  to  discover  whether  they 
correspond  with  the  weights  given  by 
the  mill.  Invariably  they  do.  That,  as 
a  rule,  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  Paper 
is  sold,  however,  on  the  basis  of  a 
certain  size  and  weight  of  sheet,  such 
as,  for  example,  24x36-32.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  all  paper  furnished 
must  be  based  on  the  particular  weight 
of  the  size  specified,  and  this  varies  as 
the  size  of  the  sheet  is  increased. 

“There  Is  a  give  and  take,  between 
publisher  and  mill,  of  one  pound  in 
weight.  That  is  to  say,  the  paper  may 
be  a  pound,  more  or  less,  to  the 
ream.  If  less,  you  get  more  paper 
out  of  a  pound,  and  if  more,  you  get 
less.  Manifestly,  then,  it  is  important 
to  know  whether  the  mill  is  giving 
heavier  paper  than  the  contract  calls 
for,  and  if  it  does,  the  publisher  is  en¬ 
titled  to  put  in  a  claim  for  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Publishers  who  follow  this  meth¬ 
od  have  no  difficulty  in  this  regard,  for 
the  mill  sees  to  it  that  the  print  fur¬ 
nished  is  on  the  correct  basis,  with 
practically  no  variation  as  to  thick¬ 
ness,  which  makes  for  the  difference 
in  weight.  The  weighing  is  done  by 
the  publisher  on  a  set  of  scales  espe¬ 
cially  made  for  the  purpose.  There 
are  several  kinds,  and  the  cost  is  from 
$10  to  $35. 

HOW  THE  WEaoHTS  ARE  FIGURED. 

“If  the  paper  contracted  for  is  on  a 
basis  of  24x36-32,  then  a  sheet  of  paper 
is  torn  out  of  the  roll  that  measures  ex¬ 
actly  24x36  inches  in  width,  and  this  is 
placed  on  the  scale,  which  resembles 
in  some  respects  those  manufactured 
for  the  purpose  of  weighing  letter  mail. 
Instantly  the  pointer  on  yie  scale  dial, 
which  is  formed  like  a  crescent,  moves 
from  zero  to  a  figure.  If  it  stops,  say, 
at  36,  that  indicates  a  ream  of  paper 
of  the  same  weight  as  the  sheet  on  the 
scales  would  weigh  36  pounds.  There 
are  two  lines  of  figures  on  the  scale 
dial,  one  giving  the  weight  in  reams  of 
480  sheets,  the  other  in  reams  of  500 
sheets.  In  the  event  the  paper  con¬ 
tracted  for  is  on  the  basis  of  32  pounds 
to  a  ream  of  500  sheets,  with  a  leeway 
of  one  pound,  it  would  be  evident  at  a 
glance  that  this  particular  paper  was 
three  pounds  over  weight.  Generally 
speaking  1,000  eight-page  sections  of  a 
newspaper  weight  118  pounds,  or  in  the 
neighborhood  of  8%  eight-page  sec¬ 
tions  to  the  pound.  Three  pounds  over 
weight  would  mean  the  loss  of  25% 
eight-page  sections  in  each  three 
pounds  of  overweight.  These  figures, 
8%  sheets  to  the  pound,  refer  not  to 
sheets  24x36-32,  but  to  eight-page  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  seven  columns  in 
width,  with  columns  twenty  inches  in 
length.  The  118  pounds  would  mean, 
therefore,  about  two  reams  of  500  sheets, 
each  of  the  size  of  one  of  your  eight- 
page  sections,  in  which  you  would  suf¬ 
fer  a  loss  of  25  papers  In  a  roll  that 
weighs  1,000  pounds,  this  means  that 
your  loss  would  be  the  number  of  times 
118  may  be  divided  Into  1,000,  Which  is 
6)  and  this  in  turn  multiplied  by  Z6^ 


which  equals  a  loss  of  200  papers  in 
each  1,000-pound  roll  due  to  overweight. 
The  publisher  gets  less  papers  for  his 
money  one  way,  and  all  he  pays  for 
the  other.  Quite  a  difference. 

“Now  consider  that  this  l,000-i)ound 
roll  is  just  one  out  of  a  car  lot  weigh¬ 
ing  50,000  pounds,  or  25  tons.  Fifty 
such  rolls — the  number  necessary  to 
make  a  50,000-pound  car — with  an  av¬ 
erage  loss  of  200  eight-page  sections 
per  roll,  would  mean  the  loss  of  20,000 
such  sections  in  an  entire  car.  To  a 
publisher  who  prints  only  eight  pages 
a  day  and  5,000  copies  an  issue,  it 
means  that  he  is  losing  four  days’  press 
run  on  every  car  by  reason  of  over¬ 
weight 

HIGH  COST  OF  LOSS. 

“If  he  is  running  sixteen  pages  a  day, 
and  printing  5,000  daily,  he  loses  two 
days’  supply  of  paper,  and  if  he  prints 
10,000  copies  of  sixteen  pages  a  day,  he 
suffers  a  loss  in  every  car  where  paper 
is  so  overweighted,  of  a  sum  exactly 
equal  to  one  day’s  supply  of  news 
print.  If  he  is  paying  .0310  at  the  mill 
for  his  paper,  that  means  his  print  is 
costing  him  about  $3.50  per  hundred 
pounds  at  Atlantic  seaboard  points 
close  to  New  York.  On  the  basis  I 
have  figured,  the  publisher  would  be 
2,360  pounds  overweight  on  every 
car,  which,  at  .0310  a  pound  for  paper, 
plus  freight,  storage,  cartage,  insur¬ 
ance,  and  so  on,  would  mean  a  loss 
to  him  of  $82.60. 


WASTE-PAPER  MONEY  DOES  GOOD 


Louisville  (Ky.)  Evening  Post’s  Efforts 
Aid  Many  Indigent  Children. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Evening  Post 
has  taken  up  the  matter  of  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  waste  paper  along  the  lines 
so  successfully  carried  out  by  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  other 
places.  D.  B.  G.  Rose,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Post,  first  took  the  matter 
up  with  Superintendent  Reed,  of  the 
public  school  system,  in  a  letter  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  necessity  for 
conservation  and  the  opportunity  for 
its  accomplishment.  He  called  attention 
to  the  success  of  the  Washington  Star 
campaign  and  the  large  amount  of 
revenue  being  received  therefrom. 

As  a  result  of  the  activity  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  management,  the  matter  of 
the  collection  of  old  papers  in  Louisville 
bids  fair  to  become  a  success.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  devote  the  first  of  the  proceeds 
to  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Par  t 
ent-Teacher  League,  which  furnishes 
free  car  checks  to  indigent  children  and 
also  provides  the  children  with  frei 
school  lunches. 


Ashley’s  Bulletin  Patented 

William  G.  Ashley,  electrician  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mas.s.)  •  Standard,  has 
been  granted  a  patent  covering  a  game 
exhibition  device  which  Includes  base¬ 
ball  and  football  score  boards  and  other 
boards.  It  Is  operated  by  a  magnet. 
Mr.  Ashley  first  made  the  baseball  score 
board  which  was  used  by  the  Standard 
in  world  series  games  and  was  a  big 
success.  He  then  experimented  with 
a  football  gridiron  and  made  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  two.  He  is  now  at  work 
on  a  board  to  show  a  horse  race. 


Dwyer  Leaves  Hartford  Post 
E.  T.  Dwyer,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Hartford  Post,  has  left  that  paper. 
He  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
circulation  department  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  and  has  been  with  the  Post  for 
the  past  year.  He  has  not  announced 
Ms  plans  for  ths  future  as  yet. 
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MILLS  GIVE  PAPER  TO 
FEDERAL  COMMISSION 


Four  Hundred  Tons  Available  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  More  in  February,  for  News¬ 
papers  Threatened  With  Suspension 
.  — New  Tonnage  Coming  into  the 
Market  in  1917  and  1918. 

The  distribution  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  400  tons  of  news 
print,  to  newspapers  threatened  with 
suspension,  proved  an  easy  method  of 
taking  care  of  those  publishers  most 
hardly  pressed.  It  is  stated  by  one 
manufacturer  that,  in  his  opinion,  there 
will  be  a  larger  amount  of  free  ton¬ 
nage  offered  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  next  month  than  was  the  case 
in  January. 

The  method  of  handling  paper  through 
the  Commission  will  be  for  the  mill  to 
notify  that  body  that  it  has  a  certain 
number  of  tons  av^ailable.  When  the 
publisher  applies  to  the  Commission 
for  tonnage,  he  will  be  referred  to  cer¬ 
tain  mills,  and  the  mills  in  turn  will 
be  Informed  of  the  fact.  In  this  way 
the  Commission  will  be  enabled  to  keep 
track  of  the  tonnage,  balancing  the  ton¬ 
nage  recommended  with  the  amount  of¬ 
fered,  which  will  later  on  be  checked 
with  mill  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  news  print  has  or  has  not  been  sent 
forward. 

FREE  TONNAGE  PREVENTS  SUSPENSION. 

The  news  print  offered  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  it  is  stated,  is  for 
distribution  only  to  newspapers  that 
cannot  get  paper.  If  a  newspaper  has 
been  quoted  by  a  mill,  it  is  in  a  position 
to  get  white  paper  and  is  not  threaten¬ 
ed  with  suspension.  But  if  a  publisher 
cannot  get  a  quotation,  and  is  at  the 


limit  of  his  supply,  then  the  paper  is 
threatened  with  suspension,  and  it  is 
to  protect  the  publishers  who  have  not 
been  able  to  get  news  print  or  a  quota¬ 
tion  on  it  that  the  free  tonnage  is  of¬ 
fered  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  distribution.  The  tonnage  offered 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  been  on  a  basis  of  $3.10  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  at  the  mill. 

Drastic  economies  forced  on  pub¬ 
lishers  by  the  manufacturers  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  white  paper  have 
decreased  the  mill  demand  to  such  an 
extent  that  less  paper  is  being  con¬ 
sumed  to-day  than  was  the  case  one 
year  ago.  The  raising  of  subscription 
rates  and  the  cutting  off  of  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  wa.ste  brings  publishers  to  the 
point  where  they  are  purchasing  only 
the  amount  of  paper  actually  required, 
and  this,  it  is  stated,  is  likely  to  result 
in  more  free  tonnage  being  accumulat¬ 
ed,  enough  to  break  the  market  much 
earlier  than  was  thought  possible. 

NEW  TONNAGE  FOR  1917. 

Something  like  345  additional  tons  of 
news  print  will  come  on  the  market 
during  the  present  year,  according  to  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publi.shers  Association,  as  follows: 

No.  tons 


iMllls :  per  day.  1917. 

Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 

OreKon  City,  Ore .  50  February 

iGreat  (Northern  Paper  Co., 

Mllllnocket.  iMe .  50  January 

IPriee  Bros.  &  Co,,  KenoKaml, 

,P.  Q .  50  May 

St.  .Maurice  Papi'r  Co..-. .  .50  (February 

.50  April 

Ontario  Paper  Co .  .50  February 

50  November 

Pacific  Mills.  Ltd .  00  June 

00  December 

..Vbitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co....  175  (December 

Brompton^ulp  &  Paper  Co....  50  November 

(Mill  organlzlnf;  .  50  November 

Total .  745 


There  is  an  offset  of  400  tons  against 
the  above  total,  which  represents  the 
machine  going  off  of  news  print  to  oth¬ 
er  grades,  and  which  wiil  reduce  the 
additionai  tonnage  for  the  coming  year 
to  345. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  much 
heavier  additional  tonnage  in  sight  for 
1918,  as  follows: 

No.  tons 

■Mills:  per  day.  1918. 

laiurcntide  Co.,  Ltd..  Grand 

Mere,  P.  Q .  200  July 

Mii'biplcoten  Power  &  Paper  Co.  209  Scptcnilx'r 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  KenOKanil, 

P.  Q .  175  Scptenitier 

(Like  Winiilix'g  Pai>er  Co .  200  October 

Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  100  .liigust 

.Mill  organizing  .  1,50  ..March 

Total .  1,025 

From  this,  it  will  bo  seen  that  by 
October,  1918,  there  will  be  a  total  of 
1,370  additional  tons  on  the  market,  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  time  for  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  in  the  fall. 


RAISES  PRICE  3  CENTS  A  WEEK 


Baltimore  Sun  Increases  Rates  for  Thir¬ 
teen  Issues  from  10  to  13  Cents. 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  which  formerly 
gave  thirteen  issues  a  week  for  10  cents, 
has  raised  the  rate  to  13  cents,  which 
means  a  cent  for  each  paper  deiivered. 
Formerly  subscribers  obtained  the  Eve¬ 
ning  and  the  Morning  Sun  six  times 
each  week,  and  the  Sunday  Sun,  thirteen 
complete  papers,  for  10  cents.  The 
raise  in  rates  is  attributed  entirely  to 
the  advance  in  the  cost  of  news  print. 
Week-day  copies  of  the  Evening  and 
Morning  Sun  will  continue  to  seli  at  1 
cent  a  copy,  the  Sunday  edition  for  5 
cents.  The  yearly  rate  for  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun  outside  of  the  carrier  delivery 
districts  will  be  $5,  the  monthly  60 
cents;  the  yearly  rate  for  the  Evening 


Sun  will  be  $4.50,  the  monthly  rate  40 
cents.  The  yearly  rate  for  the  Sunday 
Sun  will  he  $2.50.  Single  copies  of  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Sun,  outside  of 
Baltimore  and  suburbs,  will  be  2  cents 
a  copy,  and  the  Sunday  edition  5  cents 
a  copy.  With  the  increase  in  price  of 
3  cents  a  week  comes  the  announcement 
that  beginning  January  28  the  Sunday 
issue  will  contain  a  new  photogravure 
supplement  of  eight  page.s,  containing 
current  events!  fashions,  war,  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  topics,  as  well  as  distinctly 
local  pages.  The  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  Sun  takes  effect  February  1. 


Remember  it’s  the  dog  who  doesn't 
bark  which  bites. 


Wooden-headed  men  seem  to  be  al¬ 
ways  having  an  axe  to  grind. 

Capehart’s 

Maiknown 

Methods 

moves  into 
TIMES  BUILDING 
Times  Square,  New  York 
from 

456  Fourth  Avenue 

where  we  have  been  for  tlie 
past  four  years. 

We  occupy  one-half  of  tlie 
16th  floor. 

Come  and  see  us. 

Phones:  7356-7357-7358  Ilrvant 


Send  for  ''The  Intertype  Book’' 

PUBLISHERS,  business  managers,  mechanical  superintendents, 
composing  room  foremen  and  head  machinists  are  invited  to  .send 
fora  copy  of  the  new  Intertype  Catalogue,  “The  Intertype  Book’’. 
Twenty  ,S-color  pages  of  information  about  up-to-date  composing 
machines— thirty-three  halftone  illustrations  that  tell  the  story  at  a 
glance. 

Please  use  this  blank 
or  your  letterhead 

- ^ 

INTERTYPE 

- C  ORPORATIO  N - 

Terminal  Building  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Intertype  Corporation, 

Terminal  Building,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs; 

Send  a  copy  of  “The  Intertype  Book”. 

Naine^ — — - 

Position - - — 

Publication - ! - 

Add  ress - 
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KNICKERBOCKER  CHOSEN 
TO  HEAD  ASSOCIATION 


Editor!)  of  New  York  Dailies,  in  Session 

at  Albany,  Chose  Middletown  Times- 

Press  Manager  as  President — Six 

Words  Endorsed  for  Simplified  Spell¬ 
ing. 

Albant,  N.  Y.,  January  26. — A  short 
li.st  of  simplified  spelling  words  will  be¬ 
come  official  newspaper  language  in  up¬ 
state  New  York  as  the  result  of  action 
endorsing  the  movement  and  adopting 
the  list  taken  at  the  meeting  here  this 
week  of  the  New  York  A.ssociated  Dail¬ 
ies.  Editors  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
gathered  for  the  meeting  Tuesday,  which 
had  an  unusually  brilliant  list  of  speak¬ 
ers.  including  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  John  H.  Finley,  George  A. 
Glynn,  newly  elected  chairman  of  the 
State  Kepublican  party ;  William  Barnes, 
Courtland  Smith,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Association,  and  L.  B.  Palmer, 
general  manager  of  the  American  News- 
pai»er  Publishers  Association. 

H.  H.  Knickerbocker,  of  the  Middle- 
town  Times-Press,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Association  for  the  coming  year, 
and  the  other  officers  chosen  included: 
Vice-president,  Edw-ard  D.  Corson,  of  the 
I»ckport  Union-Sun;  secretary  and  trea- 
■surer.  Gardiner  Kline,  of  the  Amsterdam 
Recorder.  Two  new  papers,  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Eagle-News,  and  the  Newburgh 
News,  were  admitted  to  membership. 

SO.ME  SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING  ENDORSED. 

Dr.  .\bram  Cidcon  represented  the 
simplified  spelling  board  at  the  meeting, 
and  after  an  address  on  the  progress  of 
simplified  spelling,  the  Association 
adopted  this  resolution; 

'•Whereas,  the  spelling  usage  of  the 
National  Education  Association  has  re¬ 
ceived  encouraging  support  from  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  the 
American  Association  of  Agricultural 
t'ollege  Editors,  and  State  press  as.so- 
ciations,  as  well  as  from  hundreds  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  380  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  school  systems,  both  city 
and  State,  as  well  as  individual  schools. 
State  teachers’  associations,  have  given 
this  usage  generous  recognition,  thereby 
introducing  a  proved  simplified  spelling 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
I)rei)aring  the  way  for  their  reception  in 
the  public  schools. 

“Be  it,  therefore,  resolved.  That  the 
New  York  Associated  Dailies  endor.se  the 
.spelling  usage  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  A.ssociation,  and  adopt,  for  use  in  of¬ 
ficial  correspondence  and  publication.s, 
the  forms  ‘tho,  thru,  thoro,  progrram, 
c-atalog,  pedagog.’  ’’ 

SMITH  ATTACKED  OWEN  BILL. 

Courtland  Smith  spoke  at  the  after¬ 
noon  meeting  on  “Advertising.”  He  re¬ 
viewed  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  feature  of  the  news- 
pai>cr  publishing  world.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  of  to-day,  he  declared,  have  put 
their  circulation  claims  on  an  honest 
basis,  and  have  reached  the  point  where 
they  can  fearle.ssly  seek  adverti.sing  on 
this  basi.s.  He  attacked  the  Owen  bill 
now  before  Congress,  declaring  it  would 
deprive  new.spapers  of  their  inherent 
right. 

Mr.  Palmer,  speaking  on  “The  News- 
paiier  Print  Situation,”  detailed  the 
huge  increases  in  the  price  of  newspaper 
print,  amounting  sometimes  to  as  much 
as  100  and  150  per  cent.  He  urged  sev¬ 
eral  remedies  to  be  followed  by  publish¬ 
ers,  including  the  greatest  possible  con¬ 
servation  of  paper.  Increased  subscriji- 
tion  rates  and  increased  advertising 
rates.  [Mr.  Palmer’s  address  will  be 


found  in  part  elsewhere  in  this  issue.] 

In  the  evening,  at  the  annual  dinner, 
men  in  public  life  united  to  praise  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  press  and 
the  high  standard  set  by  newspapers  of 
New  York  ^ate  to-day.  Mr.  Glynn  de¬ 
clared  that  newspapers  in  the  cities  and 
towns  up-State  have  been  proved  to 
have  more  influence  with  voters  than 
the  big  metropolitan  dailies. 

OTHER  INTERES'nNG  FEATURES. 

Other  public  officers  and  prominent 
men  who  praised  the  newspapers  were 
Senator  George  A.  Thompson,  Senator 
Newton,  and  Assemblymen  Kasson, 
Bewley,  and  Bush,  and  Judge  Lynn  J. 
Arnold,  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press. 

Commissioner  Finley  declared  that  his 
ambition  while  going  to  school  was  to 
be  an  editor,  and  in  speaking  of  the 
news-bulletin  to  the  schools  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  ev¬ 
ery  two  weeks,  he  declared  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  developments  in 
the  Department,  in  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Barnes,  whose  name  recently 
made  its  appearance  as  editor  of  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal  for  the  first 
time  since  his  long  connection  with  the 
paper,  launched  into  the  European  war 
and  the  reasons  why  the  nations  were 
fighting.  Power,  Mr.  Barnes  said.  Is 
what  they  all  want. 

THE  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

Harry  Hiram  Knickerbocker,  the  new 
president  of  the  New  York  Associated 
Dailies,  has  had  a  newspaper  experience 
covering  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
started  as  an  apprentice  with  the 
Mattewan  (N.  Y.)  [now  Beacon]  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  became  a  part  owner  of  that 
paper.  In  1906  he  sold  his  Interests  in 
the  Journal  to  become  manager  of  the 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Standard,  later  as¬ 
suming  his  present  piosition  with  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times-Press.  He  is 
widely  known  in  Masonic  and  club 
circle!?,  and  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  subject  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  audit.  He  is  a  member  of  the  A. 
N.  P.  A.,  the  New  York  State  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Republican  Editorial 
.\s.sociation  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


WORLD  BUYS  P.4PER  MILL 


Purchase!)  Control  of  Degrasse  Plant  from 
Dis.satisfied  Stockholders. 

'I'he  Press  Ihiblishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  New  York  World,  has 
acquired  control  of  the  Degras.se  Paper 
Company,  of  Canton,  O.,  buying  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  from  dissatisfied  share¬ 
holders.  The  new  board  of  directors  is 
made  up  of  World  representatives,  as 
follows:  J.  J.  Jackson,  vice-president; 
Lynn  E.  Wolfe,  secretary;  and  N.  H. 
Bot.sford,  treasurer,  all  of  New  York;  J. 
.\.  Outterson,  of  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  con¬ 
tinues  as  president.  The  dissatisfaction 
in  the  company,  it  is  said,  was  caused  by 
contracts  held  with  the  World,  on  which 
it  is  claimed  the  mill  was  losing  money. 


Ton  MltST  Use  tlie 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  eever  tb«  GKEAT  SOUTHWEST 

150,000 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Largest  Circulation  of  any  Louisiana 
Newspaper 

Largest  afternoon  Circulation  in  the 
entire  South 

(October  Post  Office  Statement) 

Sunday  68,942 
Daily  55,365 


LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

I  Under  thi»  caption  we  ihall  print,  each 
week,  letteri  from  our  readert  on  tubfects  of 
intereet  connected  with  newepaper  publiehing 
and  adrertieing.  Any  pubUeher  who  detiree 
hrlp  in  the  eolation  of  hie  probleme,  or  who  hoe 
pronounced  viewe  on  any  eubfect  connected 
with  the  bueineee,  ie  invited  to  contribute  to 
thie  column.  We  are  confident  that  euch  a  col¬ 
umn  can  be  made  of  great  value  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  our  readere. — ^Ed.  ] 


Figuring  Circulation  Profits 

New  Yobk,  Janvabt  22,  1917. 
The  Editob  and  PeBLisiiEB; 

Tlie  white-paper  situation  has  developed  many 
ii'.teresting  problems  for  newspaper  publisliers, 
and  a  comparison  of  methods  of  handling  these 
probb'ms  is  bound  to  be  a  reai  value  to  readers 
of  your  publication. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding  that  a 
newsi)aper  which  could  show  receipts  from  Its 
circulation  department,  month  after  month,  suf- 
fl<'ient  to  offset  its  white-paper  costs,  had  solved 
one  of  the  problems  of  publishing  a  successful 
newspap<>r.  I  am  Interested  to  know  from  some 
of  the  is'adeiiB  of  The  Editob  and  Pdblisheb 
wls-ther  or  not  this  understanding  is  correct. 
Aly  inquiry  is  based  on  a  newspaper  which  sells 
for  tl  cents  a  week  or  $3  a  year. 

Is  It  the  general  practice  of  publishers  to 
compare  total  receipta  from  clreulatlon  against 
total  wlrite-paper  costa,  or  do  they  also  Include 
circulation  department  pay-roll  and  other  oper¬ 
ating  exia-nses  of  that  department,  such  as  au- 
tonioht'e  delivery,  postage,  etc  ? 

One  hears  much  about  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  paying  its  way  In  the  publishing  business. 
I  can  readily  understand  how,  by  careful  man- 
agcMuent.  I1m“  revenue  from  circulation  can  offset 
wlilte-i)aper  costa,  but  I  doubt  very  niueli  If  any 
iiewspai)er  selling  at  1  cent  can  show  a  profit 
on  circulation  alone,  where  salary  and  operat¬ 
ing  ex()enses  are  Included.  Information  on  this 
line  through  The  Bpitob  and  Ptblisher  will, 
1  t)elleve.  l)e  interesting  to  many  of  your  read¬ 
ers  W,  F.  M. 


Adjusting  Rates 

Thh  Sionx  City  Tbibcne 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

January  8.  1917. 
Thh  Editob  and  Publisheb; 

We  are  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  letter  sent 
to  our  local  advertisers,  advising  them  of  onr 
increase  in  rate  from  70e.  and  84c.  to  9Sc.  an 
Inch.  You  will  eIso  note  that  we  have  In¬ 
creased  our  circulation  rate  from  $2  to  13  in 
the  country,  and  our  carrier  rate  from  6c.  to 
10c.  a  week. 

Tun  F.ditor  and  Pdbi.isher  for  some  time 
has  dealt  with  the  new  conditions  affecting  tho 
newsi)aper  business  «o  tlioroughly  that  we  have 
read  it  each  wee-k  with  great  profit  and  pleasure. 
We  wish  to  congratulate  yon  on  the  great  Ini- 
provenient.  The  TRiBrNB  Company. 

Charles  .M.  MonoAN,  Business  Manager. 


His  head  may  be  higher,  but  his  feet 
are  on  the  level  with  yours. 


Creig’s  Speeches  in  Demand 

Carlisle  N.  Greig,  of  Greig  &  Ward, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Is  getting  Into  the  class 
of  two-a-day  speechmakers.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  on  January  H,  in  his  capacity  as 
advertising  counsel  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  he  addressed  the  Bond  Men’s 
Club  of  Chicago  on  the  subject  of  ‘’Bond 
Salesmanship  and  Advertising.”  In  St. 
Louis  on  January  23d.,  Mr.  Greig  spoke 
at  noon  to  the  Advertising  Club  of  St. 
Louis  about  “The  Jack  of  All  Trades; 
or.  How  Much  Service  Must  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Give  to  Be  Saved?” 
That  evening  he  repeated,  by  request, 
before  the  Bond  Men’s  Club  of  St.  Louis, 
his  Chicago  address. 


Powell  Going  to  Shanghai 

J.  B.  Powell,  Instructor  in  advertis¬ 
ing  In  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
Missouri  University,  has  resigned  that 
position  to  become  financial  editor  and 
business  manager  of  the  China  Press, 
an  American  daily  newspaper  publish¬ 
ed  in  Shanghai  by  Thomas  F.  Mil¬ 
lard,  a  former  student  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  Mr.  Powell  is  the  eighth  Missouri 
man  to  go  to  the  Orient.  He  will  leav* 
about  February  1  for  China. 


To  Co-operate  With  Agents 
.\t  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  held  Wednesday,  It 
was  decided  that  there  should  be  a  closer 
affiliation  with  the  New  York  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agents’  Association,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  cooperation.  The  idea  is  to 
weed  out  the  irresponsible  agents  and 
fake  advertising. 


Adams  Not  to  Leave  the  Tribune 
Richard  H.  Waldo,  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  denies  the  report  that  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams  is  to  leave  the  Tribune. 
Mr.  Waldo  states  that  the  rumor  proba¬ 
bly  arises  from  sources  where  quite 
likely  the  wish  would  be  father  to  the 
thought. 


The  law  is  made  for  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  The  poor  use  it  and  the  rich 
abuse  it. 


Chaiacler  is  speedily  recognized  regard¬ 
less  of  its  location. 

Sketches 
from  Life 

2-coIumn  or  3-column  size, 
mat  form,  is  distinctive  charac¬ 
ter  service.  Six  installments  a 
week. 

It  appeals  to  the  advertisers 
because  it  is  different. 

Send  for  proofs. 

World  Color  Prioting  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
Established  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 
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L.  B.  PALMER  DISCUSSES 
NEWS  PRINT  SITUATION 


OHIO  EDITORS  MEET  IN 
CONVENTION  NEXT  WEEK 


MANY  INTKBESTING  DISCISSIONS. 

For  the  programme  of  general  diseiis- 
sion,  the  fojlowing  topics  have  been  pre- 


(Continued  from  page  6) 

manufacturing  cost  of  four  mills  during 

1916  ranged  from  J20  to  $24  per  ton,  aud 
net  profits  of  six  mills  from  $7  to  $16, 
an  average  of  $12.40  per  ton. 

“Notwithstanding  this  condition,  we 
are  told  that  a  mill  once  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  and  another  into 
bankruptcy. 

“It  is  perfectly  true.  These  things  hap¬ 
pened.  I  understand  a  receiver  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  one  case  for  the  purpose  of 
.settling  an  estate  and  that  a  wild-cat 
promotion  that  bore  the  same  relation 
to  manufacturing  that  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  did  to  railroading  went  into 
bankruptcy.  Investigation  of  this  com¬ 
pany’s  actual  investment,  and  its  book 
inve.stment,  tells  the  story.  I  under- 
.stand  it  earned  over  20  per  cent,  on  Its 
actual  investment. 

The  well-balanced  news  print  mills 
have  been  prosperous,  with  paper  .selling 
at  $38  at  the  mill.  When  the  price  of 
stock  increased,  many  reduced  the  grade, 
which  seems  to  account  for  the  lessened 
cost  during  the  first  half  of  last  year — 
hence  profits  were  not  reduced. 

INCREASro  PROMTS. 

“The  difference  between  38  and,  say,  62 
is  24.  How  much  of  the  24  represents 
increased  cost? 

“There  was  no  increase  of  cost  up  to 
July,  1916.  Since  that  time  a  liberal 
estimate  would  probably  not  exceed  $5 
per  ton,  and  that  would  spell  increased 
profits  of  $19  per  ton,  which  added  to 
the  former  average  of  $12,  suggests 
profits  approximating  $31  per  ton,  a  bur¬ 
den  too  great  to  permit  some  publica¬ 
tions  to  survive. 

“The  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance  re¬ 
cently  prohibited  Canadian  mills  from 
exporting  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  their 
production,  and  from  charging  an  in- 
crea.se  of  more  than  $10,  or  a  total  of  $50 
per  ton  on  domestic  .sales.  The  $10  Is 
understood  to  cover  not  only  increased 
cost  and  pos.sible  future  Increased  cost, 
but  also  liberal  Increased  profits. 

PRODUCTION. 

“The  normal  Increase  of  consumption 
exceeds  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
manufacturers  have  stated  that  their 

1917  production  will  not  exceed  that  of 
1916,  which  means  a  relatively  lessened 
output  at  a  time  of  increased  demand  at 
a  fair  price.  So  we  may  well  ask 

WHAT  IS  THE  REMEDY? 

“Obviously,  the  remedy  is  an  open 
competitive  market,  one  in  which  the 
purchaser  ha.s  the  freedom  of  action  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  consumer  of  every  other 
.staple.  The  uneconomic  and  unbusiness¬ 
like  features  now  surrounding  the  mar¬ 
ket  must  be  corrected. 

“The  standard  contract,  with  its  dras¬ 
tic  and  impossible  conditions,  forced  on 
you  In  a  time  of  stress  and  h0lplessnes.s, 
must  become  the  subject  of  negotiation.s. 
If,  instead  of  seriously  inquiring  into 
these  things,  you  accept  a  dose  of  sooth¬ 
ing  syrup  you  will  awaken  to  find  the 
pain  still  with  you. 

“Possibly,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
.slon  or  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
bring  about  a  correct  solution,  but  with 
Federal  action  we  are  not  concerned. 
Rather  must  we  look  to  the  handling  of 
a  business  matter  in  a  business  way. 
Increased  production  naturally  sugge.sts 
it.self,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  plans 
have  been  perfected  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
and  others  are  being  perfected  to  bring 
an  adequate  increased  tonnage  on  the 
market  at  the  earliest  pos.slble  date. 


Mid-W  inter  Assembly  at  Columbus  Will 

Be  Thirty-second  Annual  Gathering  of 

Noted  Newspaper  Organization — Two 

Days'  Session,  with  Banquet  and  Elec¬ 
tion. 

The  mid-winter  meeting,  which  will  be 
the  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Ohio  Dallies,  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  next  week 
at  the  Deshler  Hotel,  Columbus,  O.  There 
will  be  three  sessions  as  usual,  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  and  evening  and  Wednes¬ 
day  forenoon.  The  meeting  will  be  call¬ 
ed  to  order  promptly  at  one  o’clock 
Tuesday  and  at  6:45  P.  M.  the  members 
w'ill  sit  down  to  the  banquet  which  is  a 
feature  of  all  these  meetings.  The 
Wednesday  ses.sion  starts  promptl.y  at 
nine  o’clock. 

’The  session  of  Tuesday  afternoon  will 
be  principally  a  business  session,  at 
which  reports  of  officers  and  committees 
will  be  received  and  delegates  to  the 
National  Editorial  Convention  will  be 
elected.  In  addition  there  will  be  four 
short  addresses,  each  followed  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion.  O.  I.  Jones,  editor  of  the  Blast 
Liverpool  Review,  will  speak  on  "Shop 
Talk”;  Hon.  George  E.  Hosmer,  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  and  who  took  a  very  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  the  investigation  of  the 
news  print  situation  by  the  ITederal 
Trade  Commission  at  Washington  re¬ 
cently,  will  speak,  on  “The  News  Print 
Situation,  the  Publishers’  Crisis”;  C.  C. 
Caldwell,  State  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  will  talk  on  “Covering 
State  News,”  and  Hon.  Charles  Stirling 
Anderson,  chairman  of  the  .Advertising 
Club  of  Columbus,  will  speak  on  “The 
Reasonable  Advertiser.” 

THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  evening,  which 
will  be  served  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the 
Deshler  Hotel,  the  following  will  be  the 
speakers:  BI.  E.  Cook,  managing  editor, 
Columbus  Citizen;  Hon.  W.  B'.  Wiley, 
managing  editor,  Cincinnati  BInquirer; 
J.  Wilson  Roy,  “A  Scotchman  of  Note,” 
Sidney,  O.;  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  presi¬ 
dent,  Ohio  State  University;  Arthur  C. 
Johnson,  editor,  Columbus  Dispatch; 
Hon.  James  M.  Cox,  Ohio’s  Governor. 

Among  the  speakers  on  Wednesday 
morning  will  be  Gov.  Cox,  who  will  at 
the  same  time  be  accorded  a  reception 
by  the  visiting  newspaper  men.  This 
will,  however,  be  preceded  by  the  receipt 
of  reports  of  committees,  etc.,  and  the 
following  addresses:  George  M.  Taylor, 
of  the  Portsmouth  Times,  who  will  talk 
on  “What  News  to  Play  ITp  and  What 
to  Suppres.s”;  Col.  F.  M.  Reitzel,  of  the 
Warren  Chronicle,  “Ohio  Publishers  as 
Manufacturers  of  News  Print”;  Hon. 
Homer  Gard,  of  the  Hamilton  Journal, 
"Clean  News”;  Hon.  Albert  J.  Leitch, 
business  engineer,  Cleveland,  O.,  “Co¬ 
operation.” 


iPittabnrg  Biapatrl; 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
bujing  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  a  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Bnildinc,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peoples  Gu^B^Minjl^  Chicago 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia 


senteil  and  each  will  be  considered: 

(1.)  How  B'ar  Should  Fhiblishers  Go 
In  Censuring  BIxaggerated  Bargain  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Offered  for  Publication. 

(2.)  How  to  Best  Get  Rid  of  Grow¬ 
ing  Dead-Head  News  Ad-Pest. 

(3.)  Should  Publishers  Not  Refuse  to 
Accept  All  Propositions  for  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Which  Carry  with  Them  a  Provi¬ 
sion  for  the  Purchase  of  a  Service  of 
Some  Sort,  Bhther  Moving-Picture  or 
Otherwise,  Which  the  Newspaper  Does 
Not  Need  and  Does  Not  Want,  and 
Which  Amounts  Practically  to  a  Liberal 
Discount  from  the  Advertising  Rate? 

(4.)  Is  the  Publication  of  Motion-Mc- 
ture  Serial  Stories  Beneficial  to  Circu¬ 
lation?  What  Has  Been  the  B^xperience 
of  Members? 

(5.)  Is  the  Practice  of  an  l^xchange 
of  Checks  in  Payment  of  Subscription 
to  Other  Newspapers  Increa.sing? 

(6.)  Do  the  Members  of  .A.  O.  1).  Give 
BVee  Publicity  to  Automobiles,  and  with 
What  Results? 

(7.)  What  Court  Decisions  During  the 
Year  Affected  Newspapers?  I.iliel  Cas¬ 
es  During  the  Year? 

(8.)  Shall  Our  Annual  Dues  be  In-, 
creased  ? 

The  following  are  the  oflicers  of  the 
Association:  President,  G.  W.  C.  I’erry, 
Chillicothe  Gazette;  first  vice-president, 
B’red  W.  Bush,  Athens  Messenger;  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president,  Blgbert  H.  Mack, 
Sandusky  Register;  secretary,  Louis  H. 
Brush,  Salem  News;  treasurer,  B^ank 
Harper,  Mt.  Vernon  Banner. 

1  hese  officers,  with  the  following,  com¬ 
pose  the  executive  committee:  H.  B^ 
Taylor,  Portsmouth,  O. ;  B\  M.  Reitzel, 
Warren,  O. ;  Malcolm  Jennings,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. ;  C.  H.  Spencer,  Newark,  O. ;  J. 
R.  Alexander,  Zanesville,  O. 


Appealed  to  Supreme  Court 
Washinoton,  January  24. — The  Toledo 
News-Bee  contempt  case  ha.s  been  Hied 
with  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
'rhis  case  grew  out  of  news  published 
relating  to  the  street-car  situation  in 
Toledo. 


Louis  Wiley  Convalescent 
Louis  \yiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  underwent  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  on  Christmas 
Day,  is  convalescing  in  Atlantic  City. 


**From  Press  to  HomA 


Within  the  HouP* 


It  ■  excloaive  carrier  aervice  en¬ 
ables  the  Evening  and  Snnday  Star 
to  be  delivered  on  every  city  block 
In  WaBhlngton,  D.  C.,  “from  press 
to  home  within  the  honr.”  The 
enormous  exclnsive  city  circniatlon 
of  the  Star  makes  It  the  wonderful 
advertising  medium  that  it  is. 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Melropolilaa  Tower,  N.  Y, 
John  GIsm,  Peoples  Cat  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertising  RepretentativM 


DAMAGES  FOR  NEWS  “LEXk.” 

Western  Union  Appeals  From  Verdict 
Given  to  Wisronsin  Editor. 

Wisconsin  editors  are  much  intcre.sted 
in  the  final  outcome  of  a  damage  suit 
in  their  State,  which  is  likely  to  be 
cited  el.sewhere  as  a  precedent. 

Walter  T.  Marlatt,  editor  of  the  Ke¬ 
nosha  (WIs.)  News,  recently  sued  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  for 
alleged  breach  of  confklence  relative 
to  new's  telegram.s. 

Circuit  Judge  E.  B.  Belden,  of  Ra¬ 
cine,  awarded  Mr.  Marlatt  $3,000  puni¬ 
tory  damages  and  $250  compensatory 
damages.  The  telegraph  company  ha.s 
announced  it  will  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 


Prizes  for  Good  “Heads” 

B1  S.  Beck,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  ha.s  inaugurated  a 
novel  scheme  for  putting  more  ”pep” 
into  Tribune  ’’heads.”  During  the  week 
Jie  posts  on  the  Tribune  bulletin-lioard 
the  Ix'st  heads,  from  the  standpoint  of 
vigor  and  accuracy,  as  they  appear 
from  day  to  day.  At  the  clo.se  of  the 
week  he  awards  three  prizes  of  $5,  $3, 
and  $2.  The  prize-winners  for  the  first 
week  were  I.,eon  Stolz,  fir.st;^0.  .A. 
Mather,  .second,  and  Harry  Parker, 
third.  Mr.  Stolz  and  Mr.  Parker  are  on 
the  local  copy-desk,  and  Mr.  Mather  on 
the  telegraph  de.sk. 


.A  Useful  Souvenir 

Sidney  D.  Long,  business  manager  of 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beagle,  is  distribut¬ 
ing  among  his  friends  in  the  general 
field  a  Standard  diary  and  time-snver 
for  the  year  1917.  The  book  contains 
some  u.seful  information  with  respect 
to  rates  of  postage,  iiopulations  of  im¬ 
portant  citie.s,  chronology  of  the  Bhiro- 
pean  war,  etc. 


The  Louisville 
Herald  is  first  in  the 
momirg  field,  in  for¬ 
eign  advertising  gains 
for  the  twelve  months 
ending  May  31,  1916. 

Another  instance  that 
shows  the  trend  of  the 
Louisville  newspaper  sit¬ 
uation  toward  “the  paper 
that  goes  home.” 

THE  LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Kentucky’s  Greatest  Newspaper 


Successful 

Iftn  in  rvery  walk  sf  lift  art  all 
familiar  arith 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  professional  and 
kutiqeta  men  and  women,  public  pereon- 
aget  and  the  leading  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Corporatfona. 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indiipeneable  adjunct  to  every  bud- 
ness.  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
far  information  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC., 

104-1 10  Ssvanik  Avs  Now  York  City 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  ADMANAGER 

T)orc'mus  &  Morse,  31  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  city,  are  making  200-inch 
contracts  with  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers  for  Wm.  P.  Bonright 
&  Co.,  Continental  Mortgage,  14  Wall 
Street.  New  York  city. 

The  Cowen  Company,  50  Union 
Sf|tiare,  New  York  city,  is  placing  copy 
with  new.spapers  on  contracts  for  the 
Ix)rillard  Tobacco  Co.,  “Murad  Cigar- 
ette.s,”  Jer.sey  City,  N.  J. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  placing 
.3-inch,  73-time,  and  24-inch,  8-time 
orders  with  a  selected  list  of  newspa- 
I)er.s  for  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  “Cry.stal  Domino  Sugar,”  117  Wall 
Street,  New  York  city,  and  are  renew¬ 
ing  their  new.spaper  contracts  for  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  195 
Broadway,  New  York  city.  The  above 
agency  is  also  making  1,890-inch  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  K.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Co..  "Camel  Cigarette.s,”  Mlnston  Sal¬ 
em,  N.  C. 

H.  W.  Fairfax,  World  Building,  New  * 
York  city,  is  .sending  out  orders  to  .some 
Kastern  and  Southern  newspapers  for 
A.  B.  Bene.sch  &  Co.,  Financial,  74 
Broadway,  New  Y’ork  city. 

The  Cheltenham  Advertising  Agency, 
11  Ka-st  36th  Street,  New  York  city,  is 
handling  the  advertising  of  the  Men- 
nen’s  Chemical  Co.,  “Mennen’s”  Powder, 
etc..  42  Orange  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Thomas  Advert  i.sing  Service, 
Heard  National  Bank  Building,  Jack- 
.sonville,  Fla.,  is  placing  5,000  lines  in 
eight  insertions  with  newspapers  in  se¬ 
lected  sections  for  the  Florida  Citrus 
Kxchange,  204  Franklin  Street,  New 
York  city,  and  Tampa,  Fla. 

F.  A.  Wynne,  advertising,  312  Juan¬ 
ita  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  making 
2.500-line  contracts  with  some  Middle 
West  new.spapers  for  the  Calveston 
('ommerclal  Association,  Oalv'e.ston, 
Tex. 

The  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  44  East 
23d  Street,  New  York  city,  is  placing 
copy  with  newspapers  on  contracts  for 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  “Mecca 
('igarettes,"  111  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  city,  and  is  making  up  a  list  of 
large  city  newspapers  for  Lever  Broth¬ 
ers.  “Lux  Soap,"  Cambridge,  Ma.ss.,  and 
al.so  making  up  a  list  of  newspapers  for 
T-amot.  Corliss  &  Co.,  "O’Sullivan  Rub¬ 
ber  Heels.”  131  Hudson  Street,  New 
York  city. 

The  Stack  Adverti.sing  Agency,  Hey- 
worth  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  making 
contracts  with  some  We.stern  new.spa- 
l>ers  for  the  Triple  Action  Spring  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Sales  Service  Company,  Peoples 
Gas  Building,  Chicago,  lil.,  is  placing 
orders  with  some  Western  newspapers 
for  the  Milwaukee  Ford  Advertising 
Committee. 

The  Hanser  Agency,  Kinney  Building, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  asking  rates  in  news- 
I>apors  on  a  food  product. 

The  Arnold  Joerns  Co.,  14  East  Jack- 
.son  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  making 
contracts  with  new.spapers  in  selected 
wetions  for  Bannon  &  Co.,  Financial. 


The  Amsterdam  Advertising  Agency, 
35  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
placing  20-line,  5-time  orders  with  some 
Southern  newspapers  for  A.  F.  Dow  & 
Co.,  Financial,  16  State  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Gardner  Adverti.sing  Co.,  315 
North  Tenth  Street,  St.  Loui.s,  Mo.,  is 
making  5,000-line  contracts  with  some 
Southern  newspapers  for  the  Valier  & 
Spice  Milling  Co.,  “Valier’s  Enterpri.se 
Flour,”  Marine  and  St.  Jacobs,  Ill.,  and 
St.  I..oui.s,  Mo. 

The  Geo.  Batten  Company,  Fourth 
Avenue  Building,  New  York  city,  will 
make  up  a  li.st  of  newspapers  earlier 
this  year  than  formerly  for  the  Cliquot 
Club  Co.,  “C.  C.  C.”  Products,  Millis, 
Mass.,  and  is  making  up  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  for  Norris  &  Company,  Candy, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  D’Arcy  Adverti.sing  Company, 
International  Life  Building,  St.  -Louis, 
Mo.,  is  placing  orders  for  Odelsa  Man- 
some  Middle  West  newspapers  for  the 
Kelly-Springfield  Motor  Truck  Co.;  also 
making  5,000-line  contracts  with  some 
Middle  West  newspapers  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Wine  Co.,  “Cook’s  Imperial  Cham- 
*  pagne,”  .3015  Cass  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

The  Ferry-Hanley  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Commerce  Buiiding,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  are  placing  orders  for  Odelsa  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  “King  Appetite”  brand  products 
in  Oklahoma  and  Texas  dailies;  Long- 
Bell  Farm  Land  Corporation  in  farm 
papers  generally;  Morey  Mercantile 
Company,  of  Denver,  in  Colorado  pa¬ 
pers  only  at  present;  Armour  &  Co. 
(Chicago)  placing  copy  on  contracts 
with  .small  papers  in  Missouri  and  Kan¬ 
sas;  H.  W.  Duve  (St.  Jo.seph,  Mo.)  in 
farm  papers  in  the  Northwest. 

Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  are  now  han¬ 
dling  the  advertising  of  the  Seely  Office 
Appliance  Company,  114  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  who  are  distributers  for  the 
Edi.son  Dictating  Machine. 

Marx  &  Angus,  8  West  40th  Street, 
New  York  city,  handle  the  account  of 
the  Bethlehem  Motor  Corporation,  of 
Allentown,  Pa.  The  company  will  in¬ 
augurate  a  campaign  in  the  newspapers 
about  March  1. 

The  Dunlap  Ward  Adverti.sing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Detroit,  handles  the  speedome¬ 
ter  account  of  the  Van  Sicklen  Com¬ 
pany,  Elgin,  111.  This  firm  also  handles 
auto  truck  account  of  the  Detroit  Truck 
('ompany,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Calkins  &  Holden,  of  New  York,  han¬ 
dle  the  writing-paper  account  of  the 
Eastman  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Bangor,  Me. 

The  Emergency  I.,aboratory  is  making 
6,000-line  contracts  through  the  Nation¬ 
al  Advertising  Agency,  of  New  York 
city. 

P.  Lorillard,  Helmer,  Murad,  and 
Egyptienne  Straights  copy  is  going  out 
through  the  Cowen  Co.,  New  York  city. 

The  Walter  M.  Lowney  Co.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  making  5,000-line  contracts, 
space  to'  be  used  in  one  year,  in  a  se¬ 
lected  list,  through  the  Blackman-Ross 
Co.,  of  New  York  city. 

The  A.  J.  Tower  Ck).  is  sending  out 
3  inches  8  times,  to  weekly  newspapers, 
through  the  J.  W.  Barber  Co.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


The  Commercial  Credit  Co.,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  is  making  contracts  through 
L.  A.  Sandlass,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Norris,  Inc.,  is  using  5,000  lines  in  one 
year,  in  Florida  papers,  the  copy  going 
out  through  the  Geo.  Batten  Agency,  of 
New  York  city. 

The  Premier  Motor  Co.,  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind.,  is  using  5,000  lines  in  mid¬ 
west  newspapers,  the  copy  going  out 
through  Ft.  M.  Seeds,  of  Indianapolis. 

The  Fhll.sbury  Flour  Mills  Co.  is  send¬ 
ing  out  10,000  lines  space  to  be  u.sed  in 
one  year  in  mid-We.st,  through  the  Dol- 
lenmayer  Agency,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Illu.strated  Review  is  using  5,000 
lines  in  mid-West  papers,  the  copy  be¬ 
ing  placed  by  Kastor  &  Sons,  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  Campbell-Ewald  Advertising 
Agency,  of  Detroit,  handles  the  adver¬ 
tising  accounts  of  the  Advance  Rumely 
Co.,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.;  the  Dayton  En¬ 
gineering  laboratories  Co.,  of  Dayton, 
O.;  the  Great  Lakes  Boat  Building  Co., 
of  Milwaukee;  Van  Blerck  Motor  Co., 
of  Monroe;  Bearing  Service  Co.,  of  De¬ 
troit;  United  Motor  Service,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago;  Perlman  Rim  Co.,  of  New 
York,  and  the  Jackson  and  American 
Seedtape  Co.,  of  New  York. 

The  Sweyd  Advertising  Agency,  341 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  now  han¬ 
dling  the  advertising  of  Paul  Poiret, 
French  fashion  creator,  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6 
East  39th  Street,  New  York,  is  now 
handling  the  account  of  Towle  Maple 
Products  Co.,  “Towle  Log  Cabin  Syrup,” 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  L.  S.  Goldsmith  Co.,  25  East  26th 
Street,  New  York  city,  is  .sending  out 
orders  to  newspapers  for  the  Goodall 
Worsted  Co.,  “Palm  Beach  Cloth,”  San¬ 
ford,  Me. 

The  Macavoy  Adverti.sing  Co.,  Conway 
Building,  Chicago,  111.,  is  handling  the 
advertising  of  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck 
Corporation,  1470  Michigan  Boulevard, 
('hlcago.  Ill.,  which  company  will  spend 
$300,000  throughout  the  country  during 
the  next  eight  months. 

Ix)rd  &  Thoma.s,  Mailers  Buiiding, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  are  making  5,000-line  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers 
for  the  Waukesha  Pure  Food  Co.,  “Jiffy- 
Jell,”  Desert,  Wauke.sha,  Wi.s. 

The  Fletcher  Company,  advertising 
.service,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia, 
has  secured  the  account  of  the  National 
Rubber  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  National 
Redwall  Speedway  tires.  This  company 
is  also  preparing  an  extensive  magazine 
and  newspaper  campaign  for  the  Front- 
mobile  touring  car,  roadster,  and  light 
delivery  truck,  manufactured  by  the 
Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Grenloch,  N.  J.,  Iron 
Age  farm,  garden,  and  orchard  imple¬ 
ments. 

The  R.  A.  Mathews  Advertising  Ck)r- 
poration,  Chicago,  handles  the  metal 
shoes  account  of  the  American  Metal 
Shoe  Co.,  Racine,  Wls. 

The  Johnston-Aryes  Co.,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  handles  the  comforters  account  of 
the  California  Cotton  Mills,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  Snitzler  Advertising  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  handles  the  National  Fruit  Juice 
Co.,  “Apella”  account,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  Mitchell  Advertising  Agency, 
Minneapolis,  handles  the  shoe  account  of 
the  Putnam  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn. 

The  Williams  &  Carroll  Corporation, 
New  York,  handles  the  advertising  of  the 
Koehler  Motors  Corporation,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  han¬ 
dle  the  seed  account  of  the  Deposit  Seed 
Co.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

The  Triangle  Advertising  Company, 
39  West  32d  Street,  New  York  city,  is 
placing  420-line,  one-time  orders  with 
some  Sunday  newspapers  for  Wm. 
J.  Wilson  &  Company,  “Alaska  Copper 
Co.,”  347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

Williams  &  Carroll,  1  Madison  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  city,  are  handling  the 
advertising  of  H.  J.  Koehler  Motors 
Corp.,  1709  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  are  sending  out  orders  to 
some  Western  newspapers  for  John 
Morrell  &  Co. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Aodit  Bnrean  of  CircalatloDS. 

Sworn  Not  Paid  Clrcnlatlon  for  6 
Montho  Ending  Oct.  1,  1016 

36,660  Daily 

We  fnataotee  the  largeat  white  home 
delirered  erenlng  clrcuUdon  In  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
prospects  In  the  local  territory  the  States 
Is  the  logical  and  economic  medium. 

Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  RepresentatlTes 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Lonfa 

Advertising  Agents 

COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC,, 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 

FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 

26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 

Tel.  Broad  3831. 

HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 

Tel.  Rector  2573 

LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers’  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-llM  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 

/  ■ 

O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST, 

22  North  William  St,  New  York, 
TeL  Beekman  3636 

PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN,  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
III.;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

W.  B.  Turner,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  General  Fireproofing 
Company,  will  succeed  Mr.  Clark  a.s 
sales  manager  for  the  fireproofing  prod¬ 
ucts.  L.  E.  Fisher  will  succeed  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ner  as  advertising  manager.  Mr.  Fisher 
has  been  connected  with  the  advertising 
department  for  several  years. 

J.  W.  Cooper,  of  the  S.  C.  Beckwith 
Si)€ciai  Agency,  is  in  New  York  looking 
over  the  Eastern  field. 

Irving  Fletcher,  who  has  Ijeen  writing 
the  men’s  ciothing  ads  for  Saks,  is  now 
writing  the  men’s  wear  copy  for  Frank¬ 
lin  Simon,  New  York. 

Edward  F.  Korbel,  press  representa¬ 
tive  of  automobile  shows,  has  iiecn 
elected  secretary  and  vice-pre.sident  of 
the  Rowland  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
to  take  effect  February  1. 

Henry  Wellington  Wack  is  organiz¬ 
ing  a  publicity  department  for  the 
.Murphy  Varnish  Company,  and  has  been 
appointed  an  assistant  to  the  pre.sident 
of  the  organization. 

O.  B.  Carson  is  now  the  accredited 
representative  to  the  Association  of  Na- 
tionai  .\dverti.sers  from  the  American 
Optical  Company.  He  is  the  manager 
of  the  saies  promotion  and  adverti.sing 
of  the  company. 

F.  E.  Cha.se  is  connected  with  the 
Frank  Mossberg  Company,  Attlel>oro, 
Mass.,  manufacturers  of  tools,  metal 
stampings,  and  automobile  parts.  He 
will  handle  the  advertising  as  well  as 
export  and  research  work  and  special 
investigations. 

John  L.  Butler  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Rubber  Company,  Jeanette,  Pa. 

George  T.  Bryant  has  joined  the  Rus¬ 
sel  M.  Seeds  advertising  organization  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  A.  Bonniwell,  for  two  years  as.sis- 
tant  sales  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Auburn  .Automobile  Company,  has 
joined  H.  Walton  HeegstrsC,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago. 

J.  R.  Harri.son,  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Herald,  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  Ijord  &  Thoma.s. 
Mr.  Harrison  was  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Chalmers  Motor 
Company. 

John  E.  Lutz,  of  Chicago,  has  become 
We.stern  representative  of  the  Montreal 
Star,  the  Washington  Star,  and  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News.  W.  Y.  Perry,  formerly 
a-ssociated  with  Mr.  Lutz  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the.se  paper.s,  has  retired, 
on  account  of  ill-health. 

W.  H.  Masten  has  become  general 
.sales  manager  of  the  Oakland  Motor 
Car  Company,  of  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Ru.ssell  Spicer,  of  Wilmar,  Minn.,  wili 
act  as  agricultural  adverti.sing  coun.sel 
for  the  Shuman  .Adverti.sing  Comi)any, 
of  Chicago. 

C.  T.  Adams,  who  has  been  as.sociated 
with  the  Corman-Cheltenham  Company, 
has  joined  George  Batten’s  staff.  He 
was  formerly  with  Frank  Presbrey. 

.Ander.son  Pace,  with  Edwin  G.  Booz, 
has  organized  the  Busine.ss  Research  & 
Development  Company,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Pace  was  formerly  adverti.sing  manager 
for  Butler  Bros.,  and  Mr.  Booz  was  for- 
merely  advertising  statistician  for  the 
Woman’s  World. 

Daniel  Baker  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Lanston  Monotype  Company,  Phiiadel- 
phia. 

Fred  Hickman,  formerly  .service  and 
promotion  manager  of  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Mc¬ 
Connell  &  Fergu.sson  Advertising  Agency 
.staff  at  its  Winnipeg  branch,  where 
he  wiil  be  in  charge  of  the  copy  depart¬ 
ment. 

A.  O.  Fuller,  who  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Chickasha  (Okla.) 


Daily  Express,  has  gone  to  Oklahoma 
City,  where  he  has  accepted  a  position 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Oklahoma 
News,  one  of  the  Scripps  string  of  pa¬ 
pers. 

R.  F.  Glendenning,  of  the  display  ad¬ 
verti.sing  staff  of  the  St.  Paui  Daily 
New.s,  has  returned  from  a  ten-day  l)us- 
iness  trip  to  Chicago. 

Arthur  E.  Cummings,  of  Akron,  O., 
a.ssistant  adverti.sing  manager  of  the 
Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  spoke  at 
the  second  semester  course  in  adver¬ 
tising  at  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  this  week. 

J.  S.  (Jack)  Oiiver,  a  well-known  .At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  advertising  man,  has  been 
chosen  to  succeed  W.  M.  Armistead  as 
head  of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Mr.  Oliver  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  office  boy  for  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  twenty  years  ago.  Later 
he  went  to  New  York  and  Chicago.  Mr. 
Armistead  wili  return  to  the  force  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 


HEADS  CA.MPBELL-EWALD  AGENCY 


Henry  T.  Ewald  is  Elected  President  of 

the  Detroit  Advertising  Company. 

Henry  T.  Ewald  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  .Advertis¬ 
ing  .Agency,  of  Detroit,  vice  Frank  J. 
Campbeii,  who  tendered  his  re.signation, 
having  dispo.sed  of  his  .stock  interest  in 
the  company.  Clifford  A.  Sloan  was 
elected  vice-pre.sident,  and  Guy  C. 
Brown  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Ewald, 
who  also  t)ecomes  general  manager,  an¬ 
nounces  that  no  changes  in  the  i)er.son- 
nel  of  the  agency  will  be  made,  and 
that  Mr.  Campbell  will  remain  with  the 
organization  for  a  time,  in  an  advi.sory 
capacity.  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  company. 
Before  entering  the  organization  of 
which  he  has  just  been  elected  pre.si¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Ewald  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation  and 
axlvertising  manager  of  the  D.  &  C.  Nav¬ 
igation  Co.  He  also  organized  the  De¬ 
troit  Adcraft  Club. 

Mr.  Sloan,  who  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  office  of  the  company, 
was  formerly  with  the  Richard  &  Allan 
Advertising  .Agency,  and  later  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Hyatt  Holler 
Bearing  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Brown  has  l)een  with  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.  for  four  years.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Pontiac  Press- 
fJazette  and  previous  to  that  was  with 
the  Flint  Journal. 


SUN\S  NEW  AD  MANAGER 


Western  Representative  of  Munsey  Pub¬ 
lications  to  Come  to  New  York. 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  adverti.sing  manager  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  Mr.  Hodges  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  Western  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Munsey  publica¬ 
tion!?,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


Entries  Close  Next  Week 
.Aiiplications  for  the  privilege  of  com¬ 
peting  for  the  Pulitzer  prizes  and 
scholar.ships,  the  winners  of  which  will 
be  announced  in  June,  must  be  made 
to  the  .secretary  of  (^olumbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  on  or  before  February  1.  Blanks 
will  be  furni.shed  by  the  secretary.  The 
complete  list  of  prizes  was  printed  in 
The  Editor  and  Publisher  when  they 
were  announced. 


Paper  Plans  Dewey  Monument 
A  movement  for  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Admiral  George  Dewey,  to 
be  made  and  erected  in  CHeveland,  O., 
has  been  .started  by  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
News. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


ALABAMA. 


NjbW8  . Blrmlngbam 

Average  cireulatiun  for  December,  Dally  41,675; 
Sunday,  42,0S7,  Printed  2,861,112  llnea  more 
advertising  than  its  nearest  competitor  in  1916. 


CALIFORNIA. 


filXAAllNEiR  . . Loa  Angelea 

Ai.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Qreatest  Home  Dellv- 
ery. 

MERCURY-HERALD  . San  Joae 

Post  OfBce  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.C. 


GEORGIA. 


MONTANA 

MINER  . 

Average  dally  11,965.  Sunday, 
months  ending  March  20.  1816. 

20,189,  for  8 

NEW  JERSEY. 

JOURNAL  . 

PRESS-CHRONICLE  . 

COURIER-NEWS  . 

NEW  YORK 


journal  (Clr.  07.531)  . AtlanU 

CHRONICLE  . Augusta 

ILLINOIS. 

IIER-ALD-NEWS  (Circulation  15,190) _ Joliet 


COURIER  A  enquirer  . Buffalo 


IL  PROQRESSO  ITALO-AMBRICAN.  .New  Tort 


J  . . . - .  New  York 

rbe  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


IOWA 


NEBRASKA. 


REOISTEIR  A  LEADER  . Dea  Molnea 

BVENINQ  TRIBUNE  . Dea  Molnea 


Essential  to  covering  Dea  Moines  and  vicinity. 


TRIBUNE  . 

Circulation  A.  B.  C.  report, 
leased  wire  report  United  Press. 


> . . .  .Hastings 
7,100.  Full 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMING  . Dea  Molnea 

More  than  700,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bnrean  of 
Circulations. 


OHIO, 

vindicator  . Youngstown 


KENTUCKY 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL. ..  .Louisville,  Ky.  TIMHJS 

bS<-iiil-Mombl.v.  32  to  64  pages.)  Ouarautced  . . 

largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  in  “ 

the  world.  In  e.xcess  of  DO.OUO  copies  monthly.  DAILY  DEMOCRAT . Jobnatown 


LOUISIANA 


TIMES-LEADBR  . Wllkea-Barre 


TIMBS-PICAYUNB  . New  Orleans 


TENNESSEE, 


MICHIGAN 


BANNER 


Nashville 


I’ATRIOT  (No  Momlay  Issue) . Jackson 

lAst  Gov.  Statement— Yially,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12.568.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  1’.  A. 
Flat  Rates — One  time  ads.  50  cents  Inch ;  yearly 
contacts.  35  cents  Inch;  position  20%  extra. 


MINNESOTA. 


TEXAS 


. . Holton 

Fiiffrantecs  a  circulation  of 
35,000  dally  and  45,000  Sunday. 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Evening. .  .Minneapolis 


UTAH. 


MISSOURI 


POST  nisr.\Trn . st.  i/ttiis 

Daily  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  oniy  newspaper  in  Its  territory  «itii  the 
iMuiutlfni  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

The  POST-DISPATCH  sells  more  papers  In 
St.  I/mls  every  day  In  the  year  than  there  are 
home's  In  the  city. 

Circulation  entire  year,  1916: 


Sunday  average  . 356.193 

Daily  average  . 204,201 


HBRAiLD-REPUBLICAN  . Salt  Lake  City 


VIRGINIA 


daily  news-record  . Harrisonburg 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  In 
the  richeet  Agrlcultnral  County  In  United  SUtee. 


WASHINGTON 


post-intelligencer  . Seattle 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  pabllsbers  guarantee  elrcnlatioo  NEBRASKA, 

and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege  . - 

of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation.  FREIE  PREISSB  (Clr.  128,884)  . Lincoln 


ILLINOIS.  NEW  YORK. 


awswniWAT—  . fEleags  BOBLURTINO  DWU^  BEE  A . Nsw  Tort 
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MORE  AFFIDAVITS  IN 
A.  P.  INJUNCTION  SUIT 


Evidenre  in  Rebuttal  Precciited  to 

Judge  A.  N.  Hand,  in  Federal  Court 

-  Counter  Charges  Made  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Nens  Service  Denied  Lawyers 

to  Present  Briefs  on  Monday. 

With  the  .submission  next  Monday  of 
hriefs,  the  preliminary  .skirmish  between 
the  A8sociat<*d  Press  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  will  have  ended,  and 
the  i.ssue  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
t'ourt.  The  outcome  of  the  same  will  be 
awaited  with  considerable  interest  by 
not  only  the  two  associations  them- 
.selves,  but  by  the  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  thousands  of  new.spapers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Final  affidavits  were 
submitted  to  Ju.stice  A.  N.  Hand  in  the 
rnite<l  States  I>i.strict  Court  on  Monday 
la.st,  and  but  one  more  step  is  nec- 
es.sary  liefore  the  f'ourt  makes  its  de¬ 
cision,  destined  to  throw  joy  into  one 
(amp  and  gloom  into  the  other.  The 
lo.ser  this  time  can,  however,  solace  him¬ 
self  with  the  thought  that  this  is  only 
a  preliminary,  and  that  when  the  time 
for  the  actual  trial  of  the  case  come.s, 
that  he  may  then  have  another  chan<?e. 

The  whole  matter  deals  with  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  A.  P.  to  Justice  Hand 
for  a  prelipiinary  injunction  restrain¬ 
ing  the  I.  N.  S.  from  "lifting”  A.  P.  di.s- 
I)atches  or  from  "bribing”  employees  of 
A.  P.  new.spapers  to  do  the  same  thing. 
In  support  of  their  contention,  the  A.  P. 
.submitted  a  great  many  voluminous  af¬ 
fidavits,  which  were  printed  in  Thk 
Kiiitok  and  Pcblisher  of  January  13. 

On  the  return  day  of  the  motion,  the 
I.  N.  S.  countered  with  many  more  af¬ 
fidavits,  in  which  they  denied  the  ac¬ 
cusations  of  the  A.  P.,  and  countered 
with  accufsations  against  the  A.  P.,  in 
which  the  latter  was  charged  with  doing 
the  same  things  with  which  the  I.  N.  S. 
was  charged.  These  affidavits  w'ere 
printed  in  The  Kditor  and  Pi-bi.ishbr  of 
January  20. 

AFFIDAVITS  IN  RKBfTTAL. 

In  the  rebuttal  affidavits  of  the  A.  P. 
an.swer  is  made  to  the  charges  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  1.  N.  S.,  in  what  is  vir¬ 
tually  their  answer  to  the  A.  P.  applica¬ 
tion.  Thirty-seven  affidavits  are  offered 
in  rebuttal,  practically  all  of  them  tak¬ 
ing  up  one  by  one  the  counter  charges 
of  the  I.  N.  S.,  and  denying  them  cate¬ 
gorically.  Two  of  the  principal  affidavits 
are  made  by  Melville  E.  Stone,  general 
manager  of  the  A.  P.  In  one  he  takes 
up  the  charge  made  by  Samuel  Unter- 
myer,  counsel  for  the  I.  N.  S.,  in  his 
argument  on  the  motion,  in  which  he 
.stated  that  Mr.  Stone  had  been  convicted 
of  violating  an  injunction  restraining 
him  from  tapping  the  wires  of  the 
Fleveland  Telegraph  Company  in  1905. 
Mr.  Stone  states  that  the  Stone  in  that 
case  was  one  Oscar  M.  Stone,  and  he 
continues  in  part; 

"The  deponent  feels  particularly  out¬ 
raged  that  a  mi.s.statement  of  a  reported 
case,  charging  him  with  such  practices, 
and  with  the  use  of  ‘shuffling  eva.sive- 
ness  in  affidavits  presented  in  support 
thereof,'  .should  have  been  made  in 
oi>en  court.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  any  such  statement,  and 
the  coun.sel  was  entirely  unju.stified  in 
a.s.suming,  without  any  verification,  that 
the  Stone  referred  to  as  one  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  in  the  case  was  the  deiionent.” 

He  continues  that,  after  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Untermyer,  he  immediately  Ixi- 
gan  an  investigation.  Upon  reflection 
he  recalled  that  about  fifteen  years  ago 
there  was  a  man  named  Osc-ar  M.  Stone, 
who  carried  on  his  operations  in  Chi¬ 


cago  and  other  places  in  tlie  West,  and 
concluded  that  the  man  named  must 
have  lK‘en  that  Stime.  He  .said  that 
he  had  since  Ix-en  informed  by  the  (.‘Icrk 
of  the  United  States  I)i.strict  Court 
there,  and  by  Henry  S.  Robbin.s,  the 
coun.sel  in  the  case,  that  his  conclusions 
were  correct. 

DENIES  THAT  OPERATORS  EXCHANGE  TIPS. 

In  his  other  affidavit,  Mr.  Stone  de¬ 
nies  the  statements  put  forth  by  I.  N.  S. 
affidavits  that  it  was  customary  for  tele¬ 
graph  operators  of  rival  agencies  to  ob¬ 
tain  tips  on  di.spatches  received  by  the 
other  operators  in  the  .same  room.  He 
states  that  it  has  f)een  a  standing  rule 
for  A.  1*.  operators  to  lie  stationed  in 
different  rooms,  and  not  to  work  in  the 
same  room  with  ofierators  of  rival  con¬ 
cerns.  The  only  instance,  he  states, 
where  they  did  work  together  was  at 
the  Court  Hou.se  in  Syracu.se,  and  that 
Frank  Wilson,  the  A.  P.  operator,  had 
denied  the  accusation  of  lifting  the  Lusi¬ 
tania  story  from  the  I.  N.  S.  wire  there. 

Other  affidavits  were  made  by  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Cleveland  New.s,  who  .sat 
at  the  same  desk  with  Cushing  and  oth¬ 
ers,  in  which  they  denied  statements 
made  in  the  I.  N.  S.  affidavits  that  di.s¬ 
patches  of  the  I.  N.  S.  were  tipped  to 
the  A.  P.  branch  manager,  .\rthur  Sfulli- 
van  and  others  reiterated  their  early  af¬ 
fidavits  to  the  effect  that  a  man  named 
Attwood,  of  the  I.  N.  S.,  came  into  the 
editorial  room  of  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can  and  copied  the  A.  P.  di.spatches  as 
they  were  receiv'ed  on  the  Morkrum  ma¬ 
chines.  This  was  denied  in  the  I.  N.  S. 
affidavit. s.  The  episode  in  the  San  Fran- 
ci.sco  Call  offices,  referred  to  in  the  I. 
N.  S.  affidavits,  in  which  it  is  charged 
that  one  Cox  "pirated”  and  "lifted”  tips 
from  the  I.  N.  S.  wire  is  denied  in  toto 
by  Arthur  W.  Copp,  who  also  quotes  a 
copy  of  the  order  i.ssued  by  (Jeneral 
Manager  Stone,  and  which  was  refer¬ 
red  to  in  the  1.  N.  S.  affidavits.  The 
order  merely  directs  operators  at  non- 
bureau  points  to  “be  alert,”  and  to  see 
that  the  A.  P.  "is  protected  i)romptly 
when  big  new.s  events  occur  in  their 
cities.”  In  a  further  affidavit,  Mr.  Copp 
states  that  the  Cochrane,  who  made 
the  affidavit  with  Cox,  was  not  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  new.s  agency,  but  was  an 
employee  of  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  if  he  had  divulged  any 
mes.sage.s  received  by  him,  as  he  stated 
in  his  affidavit,  that  he  did  so  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  California,  and  was 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  years’  im- 
pri.sonment. 

A.  P.  SILENT  ON  CONTROVERSY.  V 

Frederick  Hoy  Martin,  a.ssistant  to 
General  Manager  Stone,  in  denying  the 
implication  that  the  A.  P.  had  .sent  out 
"long  stories”  to  the  newspapers  on  the 
controversy,  stated  that,  after  a  con¬ 
ference,  it  had  l>een  decided  not  to  send 
out  anything  at  all  about  the  trouble 
to  their  subscrilier.s,  and  "that  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  not  sent  a  .single  line 
or  reference  of  any  kind  to  its  members, 
although  the  matter  has  been  i)ubli.shed 
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by  comiK-ting  new.s  agencies,  and  that 
comi*laintant  has  Ixcn  liesieged  by  its 
own  m(“nil(er.s  for  full  information  in  the 
matter.”  E.  Keukol,  who  made  the 
oiiginal  aftidavit  relative  to  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  Y'ork  American,  di¬ 
recting  a  boy  to  run  down.stairs  and  tell 
them  the  .Austrian  Emperor  was  dead, 
and  which  statement  was  in  turn  de¬ 
nied  by  Bradford  Merrill  and  others, 
who  .stated  that  the  boy  was  .sent  to 
the  "obit”  room,  makes  another  affidavit 
in  which  he  reiterates  his  former  state¬ 
ment,  and  declares  po.sitively  that  the 
boy  was  .sent  down.stairs  to  the  I.  N.  S, 
-An  additional  affidavit' was  filed  by  the 
1.  N.  S.,  in  which  it  was  made  clear 
that  the  contract  of  the  I.  N.  S.  with  the 
Cleveland  News  bound  them  to  protect 
the  I.  N.  S.  on  local  news  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  A.  P.  contract  calls  for. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

New  York — Fore  Golf  Corporation; 
carry  on  busine.ss  with  $10,750;  publish 
golf  periodical;  directors,  Harry  B.  Mir- 
tin,  or  Bayside,  L.  I.;  Percy  C.  Pulvcr, 
of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  William  C. 
Freeman,  of  New  York  city. 

Bronx — Port  Morris  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,;  capital,  $1,000;  printing 
and  publishing;  directors,  Isaac  I>.  Phil- 
lip.s,  David  F.  Phillips,  and  Max  Phil¬ 
lips,  all  of  Bronx. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Kennedy-Morris 
Corporation;  capital,  $20,000;  commerc¬ 
ial  printing  and  general  publishing;  di¬ 
rectors,  P'rod  E.  Kennedy,  Elmer  B. 
Kennedy,  and  C.  E.  Morris,  all  of  Bing¬ 
hamton. 

New  York — The  Aeronautic  Photo  and 
New.s  S'ervice,  Inc.;  capital,  $10,000; 
proprietors  and  publishers  of  magazines 
and  newsjiapers,  general  advertising;  di¬ 
rectors,  Gerard  Q.  Dean,  John  .A.  Nu¬ 
gent,  and  Daniel  F'.  Nugent,  all  of  New 
York. 

New  York — John  H.  Eggers  Com- 
Iiany,  adverti.sing  and  publishing;  capi¬ 
tal,  $25,000;  directors,  J.  H.  Eggers, 
Summit,  N.  J.;  J.  M.  Bindley,  Holioken, 
N.  J.;  T.  C.  Ennever,  132  Na.ssau  Street. 
New  York. 

SvR.AcrsE,  N.  Y. — Benjamin  Adverti.s¬ 
ing  Corporation;  capital,  $10,000;  direc¬ 
tors,  C.  D.  Pratt,  D.  E.  .Alvord,  and  Ij. 
Benjamin,  all  of  Syracuse. 

Crystal  Lake,  III. — Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Company;  capital,  $12,000;  direc¬ 
tors,  L.  Willard  Cobb,  Bess'Barnes  Cobb, 
Frank  .A.  Latulip. 
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I..AfX)N,  111. — Home  Journal  Publish¬ 
ing  Company;  capital,  $6,000;  directors, 
George  W.  Cowann,  Wallace  J.  Black,  J. 
P.  Grieve. 

Wildwood,  N.  J. — Sun  Publishing 
Company,  newspapers;  capital,  $25,000; 
directors,  E.  G.  Slaughter,  G.  M.  Smith, 
O.  J.  Blackwell. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Newark  Morning 
Ledger  Company;  capital,  $50,006;  di¬ 
rectors,  L.  T.  Russell,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Rus¬ 
sell,  and  F.  W.  Ellis.  The  company  will 
take  over  the  publication  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Ledger. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

Sayre,  Pa. — The  Times,  under  new 
management  and  thoroughly  reorgan¬ 
ized,  will  begin  publication  under  it-s 
new  regime  Monday,  January  29.  D. 
R.  Stephens  is  the  new  publisher,  and 
with  him  are  Joseph  Doane,  as  bu.si- 
ness  manager,  and  George  S.  Curtiss,  as 
managing  editor. 

Rockwell  City,  la. — H.  M.  Harwood, 
publisher  of  the  Rockwell  City  Advo¬ 
cate,  has  purchased  the  Clarion  Clipper - 
from  John  R.  Bell.  A.  R.  Huffman,  now 
of  Webster  City  but  formerly  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  in  Des  Moines, 
has  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Advocate 
and  will  become  its  publisher,  February 
1.  F.  F.  Swan,  of  the  Fort  Dodge  Mes¬ 
senger,  will  go  with  Harwood  to  Clarion 
to  be  a.ssociate  publisher  of  the  Clipper 
on  the  same  date. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — The  first  issue  of 
the  P'ort  Worth  American,  the  new  af¬ 
ternoon  paper,  made  its  appearance  on 
January  16,  being  delayed  one  day  on 
account  of  shortage  of  gas. 


Pessimi.sm  is  a  black  man  in  a  dark 
closet  looking  for  a  black  hat  that  is 
not  there. — Cattell. 
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POWER  OF  ADVERTISING 
IS  TOLD  BY  BRISBANE 

Editor  of  New  York  Evening  Journal 
Says  Newspapers  Should  Be  All  for 
One  and  One  for  All,  in  Every  Ef- 
.  fort  for  the  Common  Good  of  All  the 
People. 


There  are  thousands  of  people  in  New 
York  who  have  never  seen  the  ocean, 
and  yet  it  is  possible  for  all  to  have 
the  benefits  of  .salt  water,  if  the  news¬ 
paper  would  will  it. 

Advertising  is  a  great  force,  he  said, 
that  should  be  exerted  along  certain 
lines.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  he  .said,  he 
refu.sed  to  carry  an  advertisement  in 
the  Evening  Journal  that  would  have 


how  he  wrote  an  advertisement  for  Na¬ 
than  Straus,  when  he  was  endeavoring 
to  put  into  practice  the  plan  of  cash 
buying  at  M.acy’s  store  by  inducing  cus¬ 
tomers  to  deposit  money  which  would 
draw  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and  be 
always  to  their  credit  against  any  pur¬ 
chases  that  might  l)e  made.  In  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  he  wrote  he  used  the  words. 
“While  you  work,  let  your  money  work 


OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  PROPOSED 

l.lnrle  Sam  May  Publish  One  at  One 
Dollar  Per  .Annum. 
Washin'GTOx,  January  25.— A  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  publication  of  an  official 
journal  covering  Governmental  activ¬ 
ities  and  appropriating  $200,000  for  its 
establishment,  has  been  introduced  liy 
Uepresentative  Taylor,  of  Colorado. 


Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  electrified  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Advertising 
Club  Tuesday  night,  in  a  speech  that 
dealt  with  the  power  the  new.spaper 
posses.ses  for  bettering  the  country  and 
its  people  through  the  editorial  and 
advertising  column.s.  He  told  them  in 
clear,  crisp  sentences  the  things  they 
should  do,  and  can  do,  and  which  they 
are  not  doing.  He  illustrated  their 
power  in  the  fewe.st  pos.sible  words,  and 
in  a  speech  which  those  present  agreed 
was  all  too  .short,  because  the  things 
he  told  and  the  way  he  told  them  were 
of  a  character  that  would  have  held 
the  attention  of  any  audience  for  hours. 

NBWSPAPERS  SHOULD  WORK  TOOETHBR. 

"Newspaper  men  should  work  togeth¬ 
er,  not  against  each  other.  Billions  of 
drops  of  water  scattered  over  the  land 
in  countless  places  does  a  vast  amount 
of  good,  for  it  waters  the  crops  and 
makes  the  fields  yield,  but  does  not 
mean  great  force.  The  same  billion.s, 
of  drops,  gathered  into  a  body  of  wa¬ 
ter,  going  in  one  direction  and  flow¬ 
ing  over  the  cliff  forms  Niagara,  with 
its  tremendous  horsepower,  that  works 
for  the  good  of  man.  What  the  falls  of 
Niagara  represent  in  the  world  of  pow¬ 
er,  that  greatest  of  force  on  the  plan¬ 
et,  thought,  represents  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  world.  Used  as  a  unit,  in  a  single 
direction,  the  newspapers  can  accom¬ 
plish  anything. 

“The  newspapers  are  to  the  modern 
world  what  the  public  square  was  to 
ancient  Athens.  The  man  who  com¬ 
plains  about  the  newspaper  should  re¬ 
member  that  it  only  mirrors  things  as 
they  are,  and  if  the  public  would  have 
things  different,  the  public  should  be 
different.  If  a  man  does  not  like  the 
face  he  sees  in  the  mirror,  he  should 
change  his  face.  The  newspaper  is  the 
mirror  into  which  the  public  looks.” 

WHAT  CX>-OPERAT10N  DOES. 

He  told  the  story  of  a  celebrated 
writer  who  spoke  of  the  countless  num¬ 
ber  of  deer  that  once  roamed  over  Long 
Island,  and  the  wolves  that  preyed 
upon  them.  The  writer  stated  that 
the  wolves  would  be  there  until  the 
last  deer  was  devoured,  and  then  the 
wolves  would  starve.  To-day  deer  are 
killed  by  railway  trains  on  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  and  are  hunted,  but  the  last  wolf 
di.sappeared  years  ago,  because  deer  co¬ 
operated,  one  for  all  and  all  for  one, 
each  watching  for  the  other  and  warn¬ 
ing  the  others  of  a  common  enemy.* 
The  wolf,  working  alone,  falling  upon 
a  wounded  brother  and  devouring  him, 
sneaking  away  when  danger  came, 
could  not  last,  because  he  represented 
himself  only.  The  newspapers,  he  said,  i 
should  be  like  the  deer,  and  drive  the 
wolves  out  of  the  world.  No  man  can 
become  great  without  making  enemies, 
and  it  is  the  same  way  with  a  news¬ 
paper,  If  a  paper  prevents  a  brute 
from  whipping  a  child,  it  offends  the 
brute.  What  the  newspapers  can  do 
collectively  cannot  be  estimated,  and 
what  they  do  separately  is  but  little 
compared  with  what  might  be  attained 
by  coordinating  their  work.  If  all  of 
the  newspapers  of  New  York,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  agreed  on  some  public  work, 
and  a  line  on  which  that  work  should 
be  done,  it  would  be  accompli.shed. 


meant  thousands  of  dollars  to  that  pa¬ 
per,  because  he  did  not  think  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  could  live  up  to  his  claim. 

ADVERTISING  ESSENTIALS. 

An  advertisement,  to  be  successful, 
should  possess  four  cardinal  points,  he 
said.  It  mu.st  be  seen,  it  must  be  read, 
it  mu.st  be  understood,  and  it  must  be 
believed.  These  are  the  essentials.  He 
told  the  story  of  one  man  who  had  ad¬ 
vertised  Mthout  attracting  attention, 
and  likened  his  copy  to  the  house  cat. 
He  knew  the  cat  was  in  the  room,  be¬ 
cause  he  saw  it — he  didn’t  hear  it.  His 
advertisement  .spoke  in  whispers.  It 
was  as  though  he  had  a.sked  a  hotel 
keeper  the  price  he  would  charge  for 
allowing  him  to  whisper  in  the  rotun¬ 
da,  and  was  told  that  the  price  would 
be  $5,  while  the  co.st  of  shouting  the 
.same  news  would  be  $50.  The  man 
bought  the  privilege  of  whispering  for 
$5,  thinking  he  had  saved  $45,  whereas, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  wasted  $5. 

ADVKRTI.SING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  I’ROBLE.MS. 

The  great  problem  of  distribution  is 
the  one  the  advertising  men  must 
solve.  Newspapers  represent  the  rain 
of  knowledge,  systematically  aiiplied. 
What  the  Government  has  done  in  the 
matter  of  irrigation  of  land  in  some  arid 
sections,  the  newspapers  can  do  for 
humanity  through  more  perfect  distri¬ 
bution.  Adverti.sing  Avill  solve  public 
riddles,  better  industrial  conditions,  and 
make  the  people  happier.  The  man  who 
advertises  a  pure  food  is  a  public  bene¬ 
factor,  he  said.  So  is  the  manufacturer 
and  advertiser  of  soap.  One  company 
advertising  in  the  United  States  has 
made  it  xio.ssible  for  the  poorest  man 
to  have  and  enjoy  .something  that  for¬ 
merly  only  the  kings  or  the  very  wealthy 
could  have — bath-tub.s,  for  there  is  one 
in  nearly  every  home.  The  firm  that 
made  and  advertised  and  gave  bath¬ 
tubs  to  the  American  people  deserved 
success.  The  man  who  conceived  the 
idea  was  a  public  benefactor.  All  of 
this  is  accomplished  by  cooperation. 
If  the  world  depended  altogether  on 
gravitation^  all  things  would  resolve 
themselves  into  a  solid  mass,  but  the 
discovery  of  radioactive  forces  explains 
why  this  does  not  happen,  a  lump  of 
radium  as  large  as  a  nouse,  placed  on 
the  sun,  would  light  the  universe  for 
1,000,000,000  years;  new.spaper  repre¬ 
sent,  in  the  modern  world,  the  radio¬ 
active  force  that  disseminates  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  throws  light  into  the  darkest 
corners,  and  that  brings  the  liest  to 
all,  both  through  its  editorial  and  its  ad¬ 
vertising  columns. 

Mr.  Brisbane  wrote  the  first  adver¬ 
tisement  for  Cornflakes,  and  he  told 
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for  you,”  which  represented  the  thought  The  bill  provides  that  the  Public  Print- 
that  the  money  would  draw  4  per  cent,  er  “shall  publi.sh,  at  least  weekly,  for 
intere.st.  the  information  and  instruction  of  the 


In  telling  of  the  advertising  power 
of  the  newspaper,  .Mr.  Brisbane  said 
that  he  reprinted  one  of  the  best  quota¬ 
tions  from  Carlyle,  anil  received  in  re¬ 
sponse  12,000  letters,  asking  where  the 
bock  could  be  obtained,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  had  plainly  stated  that 
the  quotation  was  taken  from  Carlyle’s 
work.s.  .  Those  letters  represi-nted  mort* 
responses  than  the  author  himself  ever 
received — and  it  was  jiossilile  to  get 
such  returns  only  through  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Brisbane  said  he  believed  in  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  determine  the  re¬ 
liability  of  an  adveidiser,  and  havin.g 
done  that,  he  was  of.  the  opinion  that 
the  advertisements  should  be  jilaced  in 
a  newspaper  as  though  it  were  a  blank 
wall.  He  thought  that  the  adverti.sing 
.should  be  cla.s.sified  and  put  together, 
and  that  it  should  be  clearly  and  plain¬ 
ly  marked,  and  that  it  would  Ik?  well  to 
state  above  all  advertisements  that  ev¬ 
ery  precaution  had  been  taken  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  unreliable  from  the  newspaper. 
With  such  precautions  taken  liy  a  pub¬ 
lisher  and  such  a  statement  printed  in 
a  newspaper,  personally  he  did  not 
think  the  adverti.sing  should  be  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Richard  Waldo,  the  president  of  the 
adverti.sing  division  of  the  Club,  stated 
that,  while  the  newsjiapers  do  not  co¬ 
operate,  they  can,  will,  and  shall.  They 
can  be  the  greatest  force  in  the  greatest 
city  in  the  country,  back  of  all  good 
propositions,  and  advertising  will  be 
honored  anil  "'ill  be  placed  on  an  equ.Tl- 
ity  with  the  law  and  .science  and  with 
equal  sincerity  of  purpose.  “Call  the 
advertising  columns  of  a  ncwspar>er  a 
blank  wall  if  you  will,”  said  .Mr.  Waldo; 
“then  it  is  the  positive  duty  of  the 
newspapq;-  to  its  readers  to  .see  that  no 
man  is  allowed  to  write  on  it  unle.ss 
his  hands  are  clean.” 

Leader  in  Display  Advertising 

In  1916  The  New  York  Times 
published  9,772,541  lines  of  space 
of  display  advertisements,  a  gain 
of  1,588,570  lines  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  3,393,787  lines  more 
than  the  next  New  York  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  and  2,752,572 
lines  more  than  the  evening 
newspaper  in  the  lead. 

13,067,600 

IliKW  of  advortlalng  carried  in  1916.  Tlila 
la  an  increase  of 

3.168,382  llnOB,  or  32.009% 
over  1915. 

Advertisers  know  why. 

Betroit  Jfree 

"Uichioan't  Oreateit  NewMpaper." 

VERREE  ,  Fersif.  J  "cuZl? 

CONKLIN  t  Ravnautalivn  /  Detroit 

I/trgcKl  two  cent  morniaj;  circulation  <i» 
America. 


people  of  the  United  States,  an  official 
journal,  to  be  known  as  United  States 
Official  Bulletin,  which  shall  contain 
brief  notices  of  the  work  of  the  various 
executive  departments  and  independent 
liureaus  of  the  Government,  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  of  general  public  in¬ 
tere.st.” 

Tlie  l)ill  further  provides  that  a  joint 
committoo,  consisting  of  two  members 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives,  ap- 
liointcd  by  the  Speaker,  two  members 
of  the  Senate,  appointed  by  the  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  Senate,  and  one  member,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  shall  select  a 
lioard  of  editors  and  staff  neces.sary  for 
the  preparation  of  the  material  for  the 
official  journal,  whose  tenure  of  office 
and  compen.sation  shall  be  determined 
by  the  joint  committee.  The  .size  of 
the  journal  .shall  be  determined  by  the 
joint  committee.  Such  bulletin  shall 
be  sold  at  $1  per  annum  to  all  sub- 
.scriber.s,  and  may  be  bought  in  bulk  at 
cost. 

The  bill  makes  it  the  duty  of  each 
head  of  department,  independent  office, 
bureau,  branch  of  the  Government,  of 
Congres.s,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  furnish  advance  copies,  in  proof  or 
in  published  form,  of  all  publications; 
orders,  reports,  records  of  proceedings, 
and  of  notices. 


I  I 

iatlg  Olajitfal 

Average  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  six  months 
ending  March  31,  1916,  as 
sworn  to  in  Government 
report. 

3  2,55  1 


And  as  confirmed  by 
report  of  The  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Publisher, 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 
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There  is  always  room  for  the  best 
feature 

Goldberg’s 

Cartoons 


for  example 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 


FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

Gaaaral  OScm,  World  Bldg.,  New  York  . 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  High-Speed  Straightline  Five  Roll 
Double-Width  Press,  equipped  with  all 
modern  improvements  and  in  very  good 
condition.  This  press  prints  4,  6,  8,  10,  12, 
14,  16,  18  and  20  page  papers  at  72,000 
per  hour:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  page 
papers  at  36,000  per  hour. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


ATOP  O’  THE  WORLD 

Being  <)l»servations,  pertinent  and  impertinent,  principally  about 
newspaper  advertising  and  advertisers. 

^  HE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLLSHER  OF  JANUARY  20TH  carried  a  report  of  .i 
talk  made  by  Mr.  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  of  William  Filene's  Sons,  Boston,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  in  which  he  said  that  he  thought  advertising  men,  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively,  talk  honesty  and  then  do  not  practice  what  they  preach.  He 
softened  his  impeachment,  however,  by  saying  he  believes  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  has  a  harder  time  being  90  per  cent,  honest  than  does  the  average  person. 
^  Mr.  Kirstein  is  mighty  right.  The  average  advertising  manager  does  have  a 
hard  time  being  honest  at  all.  He  is  rontinually  between  hell  and  high  water, 
temptations,  threats  and  tribulation,  and  realizes  fully  that  it’s  hell  if  you  do  and 
hell  if  you  don’t. - 

Then,  too.  it  is  perhaps  quite  natural  for  him  to  say  to  himself,  “What’s  the 
Use?”  for,  if  he  is  honest  he  loses  his  job. 

Hard  to  be  90  per  cent,  honest!  Why,  in  most  cases  it’s  impossible.  And,  per¬ 
haps,  you  might  rise  in  your  ignorance  of  conditions  and  ask  why.  Just  rise  and 
ask,  please.  Thanks,  sit  down  and  you  shall  hear  why-  -it  will,  perhaps,  enlighten 
you. 

In  the  hr.-t  place  and  perhaps  the  most  important  place,  the  big  boss  don’t 
want  honest  advertising  — he  won’t  stand  for  honest  advertising  and  if  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  insists  on  doing  honest  adverti.sing,  he  merely  makes  room  for 
his  successor,  who  will  do  what  the  boss  says. 

In  the  second  place,  the  buyers  do  not  want  honest  advertising,  and  if  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  insists  on  doing  the  square  thing,  he  gets  in  Dutch  with  them, 
and  they  immediately  form  an  anvil  chorus,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  lay 
down  on  the  co-operation  end,  proving  that  honesty  cannot  be  practiced  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

All  this  is  not  nece.-sary  at  all.  It  is  merely  custom. 

Mr.  Kirstein  went  on  to  say  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  most  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations  are  wasted,  and  he  is  right  again,  only  he  is  conservative.  As  a  rule  it 
if,  more  than  25  per  cent. 

.4gain,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  advertising  man  so  much  as  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  advertising  man’s  boss,  who,  hi  most  rases,  rules  arbitrarily,  without  knowing 
why,  except  that  he  is  boss,  and  must  do  some’hing  to  show  his  authority. 

And  at  that,  in  the  person  of  Frank  A.  Black,  Filene’s  has  one  of  the  best,  squar- 
est,  and  most  efficient  advertising  managers  in  the  country—  a  man  who  was 
brought  up  to  do  honest  advertising,  and  who  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Black  should  advertise  for  his  basement  that  his 
basement  buyers  are  in  the  market  for  mill-ends,  job-lots,  and  seconds,  and  that 
is  the  kind  of  goods  carried;  that  the  pup  styles  that  cannot  get  a  look-in  upstairs  - 
or  in  Pueblo,  Col.,  or  Little  Rock,  .4rk.  are  sold  in  the  basement,  he  would  have 
a  sweet  time,  wouldn't  he? 

Yes,  Mr.  Kirstein  is  right  the  advertising  manager  does  have  hard  sledding 
getting  by. 

But  it  ran  he  done.  One  hundred  per  cent,  honesty  is  possible,  it  is  profitable, 
and  it  is  ]>leasant,  provided  a  boss  ran  be  found  who  is  big  enough  to  stand  be¬ 
hind  an  advertising  manager  and  let  him  be  100  per  rent,  honest.  It  s  all  in  the 
big  boss  and  there  are  mighty  few  big  bosses. 

«  »  * 

(^NE  OF  THE  MARVELS  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING,  at  leae^t  to  us,  is 
^the  utter  and  absolute  abandon,  not  to  say  sangfroid,  with  which  many  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturers  buy  great  globs  of  perfectly  good  newspaper  spare  to  fill  with 
truly  marvellous  tales  of  the  wonders  of  their  product -gently  taking  us  by  the 
hand,  as  it  were,  and  leading  us  through  the  various  stages  of  curiosity,  interest, 
desire  yes,  even  unto  that  state  of  mind  where  we  are  fully  convinced  that,  unless 
we  become  possessed  of  one  of  those  ne  plus  ultra,  royal,  none-such  marvels  of 
engineering  ingenuity,  life  will  not  be  worth  the  living;  to  that  state  of  mind 
where  we  are  seriously  contemplating  hypothecating  our  life-insurance  policy, 
mortgaging  the  kitchen  stove,  and  sacrificing  the  piano  to  raise  sufficient  funds 
to  make  a  i)aymeiit- and  then  dropping  us  with  a  dull,  sickening  thud,  hy  telling 
us  that  the  factory  output  is  far  under  the  demand,  and  that  they  are  oversold 
for  months  and  even  years  to  come. 

It  may  be  that  all  of  this  is  true,  but,  somehow,  it  strikes  us  that  it  is  a  bit  fool¬ 
ish  to  spend  good  money  talking  about  merchandise  that  cannot  be  obtained.  If 
we  were  in  the  manufacturers’  place,  and  had  such  a  demand  for  our  goods,  we 
would  put  that  advertising  money  into  enlarging  factories  and  producing  enough 
goods  to  meet  the  demand. 

Frankly,  to  a  man  up  a  tree,  it  looks  like  this  stuff  about  being  oversold  is 
bunk,  and  when  we  get  to  thinking  about  its  being  bunk,  we  think  the  rest  of 
the  schmoos  is  bunk,  too,  and  it  makes  the  whole  thing  look  fishy,  and  gives  us 
an  insight  into  why  there  are  so  many  Ford  cars  used. 

•  *  * 

TNCIDENT.4LLY,  touching  upon  and  appertaining  to  the  Macy  advertising;  J.  Frank 

Best,  the  present  advertising  manager,  seems  to  have  been  able  to  work  wonders 
with,  not  only  the  tone,  but  also  the  typographical  appearance  of  these  ads.  Much 
of  the  cheap  bombast,  which  was  so  prominent  not  long  ago,  has  been  eliminated, 
and  tone  and  character  injected.  Too,  the  old  “prices  elsewhere”  and  “regular 
value”  “stuif”  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  which  should  add  materially  to 
their  value,  for  it  makes  them  so  much  more  appealing  to  people  who  have  near¬ 
human  intelligence. 


Under  the  Home  Roof-Tree 

A  daily  service  of  practical 
and  helpful  hints  for  the 
home. 

By  Emma  Gary  Wallace 
The  International  Syndicate 

Features  for  Newspapers 

EttablUhed  1889  Baltimore.  Md 


CIRCULATION  HOLDERS 

Contributing  to  the  Sational  Editorial  Ser 
rice  verk  cnriinij  Januaru  2Hth,  1017. 

Fnink  AnaIrrwN  Fall,  I.ltt.I).,  Bursar, 
New  York  riiivcrsity. 

J.  VlutliHon  Taylor,  M.I).,  Professor  of 
A|>|>lici|  Tliora|>ctitlcs,  MciUcal  Department, 
Temple  University. 

Frederic  I.,  iinidekuiter,  Founder  of 
the  Army  la-aane  of  America. 

Holand  «.  I'Hlier,  Author  of  “Pan-Ger¬ 
manism." 

fharlcK  M.  Fepper,  Formerly  Trade  Ad¬ 
visor  of  the  United  States  Deitartmcnt  of 
State. 

Wharton  Barker,  Author  of  “The  Great 
Issues." 

Write  or  wire  for  rates. 

National  Kdltorlnl  Service,  Inc,, 
225  Fifth  .Ive,,  New  York, 


The  McClure  Method 

Our  features  are  sold  on  indlridual  merit. 
/  Any  8€»rvlce  may  be  ordered  sinsrly. 

THIS  MEANS: 

Tile  jiTeatwt  iiossilile  variety  from  which 
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Tlw*  of  each  feature  to  your 
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opiR^rtiinity  to  order  a  biHlget  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  what  you  want. 
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oil  bndirets. 

H'ri'c  US  for  samples  of  our  Sutulap  Col¬ 
ored  comics,  daily  comics,  women's  Jetp- 
lures,  bedtime  sUtries,  fiction,  etc. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syodicate 
120  West  32nd  Street.  New  York  City 


PREMIUMS 


Publishers  of  Daily  and  Weekly 
Newspapers,  Farm  Journals,  Denom¬ 
inational  and  Monthly  Magazines, 
can  get  the  right  premium  at  the 
right  price  by  writing  International 
Premium  Headquarters. 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

Premium  and  Advertisiny  Specialties. 
lOiKt  Hey  worth  Blclg.,  Chicago 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 

Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  ueir  opinions.  They  madee 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one?  “ 


National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

New  London,  Conn 


([  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

G  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  Proas  Bldg.  Clovelnnd,  O. 

to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 
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PHILADELPHIA  PAPERS  IN  LINE 


All  Quaker  City  Dailies  Will  Sell  for 
Two  Cents  After  January  31. 

Following  the  example  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as 
those  of  many  smaller  cities,  the  pub- 
iishers  of  penny  newspapers  in  Phila- 
deii)hia  have  at  last  reached  the  con- 
clusiorT^hat  the  day  of  the  penny  paper 
has  passed.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Pubiishers'  Association  it  was  decided 
that,  in  view  of  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  producing  a  newspaper,  on  and 
after  January  31  they  would  raise  their 
prices  to  two  cents.  This  affects  every 
newspaper  in  the  city,  excepting  only 
the  Ledger,  which  is  now  a  two-cent 
l)aper.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
there  will  be  but  a  slight  effect  on  the 
circulation,  and  that  this  will  be  made 
up  in  a  short  time,  as  it  has  been  in 
other  cities.  Naturaliy,  much  interest 
attaches  to  the  effect  the  new  price  wiil 
have  on  the  Evening  Bulletin,  one  of 
the  most  largely  circulated  evening 
new.spapers  of  the  country.  Because  of 
the  .strongly  intrenched  position  of  the 
Bulietin  in  the  Phiiadelphia  field,  it  is 
thought  that  the  new  price  will  not 
serve  to  alienate  from  it  any  great  num¬ 
ber  of  readers. 


MORE  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE  FIRES 


Losses  by  Flames  in  the  Plants  of  Four 
Dailies. 

The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Morning  Ue- 
luiblican  Pre.ss  plant  suffered  a  loss  of 
$5,000  on  January  22,  when  fire  in  an 
adjoining  building  did  $100,000  damage. 
The  composing  room  and  press  room 
were  flooded.  The  Waterbury  Ameri¬ 
can  aided  the  Pre.ss  to  publish  as  u.sual. 

In  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  the  same  day.  Are 
in  the  press  room  of  the  Ithaca  News 
cau.sed  a  loss  estimated  at  $6,500. 

On  January  19  the  Oiean  (N.  Y.)  Her. 
aid  building  and  piant  were  de.stroyed 
by  flames,  the  loss  lx>ing  $35,000. 

Fire  which  for  a  time  threatened  to 
be  more  serious  damaged  baled  paper 
in  the  office  of  the  Bri.stol  (Tenn.)  Her. 
ald-Courler  a  few  days  ago. 


Correspondents  Elect  Officers 
Officers  of  the  New  York  Correspon¬ 
dents’  Club  were  elected  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  New  York  office  or  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  January  22,  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  A.  M.  Kemp,  Boston  Globe;  vice- 
president,  Romeo  R.  Ronconi,  Buenos 
Aires,  La  Prenza;  treasurer,  John  P. 
Regan,  St.  Louis  Republic;  secretary, 
fleorge  R.  Hill,  Philadelphia  Press,  and 
an  executive  committee,  which,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above  officers  Include 
Charles  H.  George,  of  the  Baltimore 
American:  Frank  E.  Marney,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald,  and  W.  Newman,  of  Diarlo 
de  Cuba,  Havana.  The  date  of  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  Club,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  held  early  in  February,  will  be 
set  in  a  few  days. 


Subsidized  Wire  Probable 
We.stern  Canada  publi.shers,  who  were 
in  Toronto  over  the  la.st  week-end  after 
having  presented  their  memorial  to  the 
Government  at  Ottawa  praying  for  a 
subsidized  wire  from  East  to  West,  were 
all  optimistic  over  the  outlook  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  a.ssistance.  Premier  Borden 
and  members  of  his  Cabinet  gave  the 
new.spaper  men  a  good  hearing  and 
promised  to  take  the  matter  into  careful 
consideration.  Though  not  stated  offi¬ 
cially,  it  is  understood  that  $50,000  will 
be  placed  In  the  estimates  this  year  to 
cover  the  cost  of  a  leased  wire  from  Ot¬ 
tawa  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


LEAVES  MONEY  TO  WORKERS 


Thompson  Will  Gives  St.  Paul  Newspa¬ 
per  Stock  to  Veteran  Employees. 

The  will  of  the  late  George  Thompson, 
publisher  and  chief  owner  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  devises 
the  bulk  of  the  estate  to  the  _^widow, 
Abigail  I.  Thompson.  The  value  of  the 
estate  is  given  as  “in  excess  of  $100,000 
personal  property”  and  $2,000  real  prop¬ 
erty.  Miss  Sarah  A.  Young,  secretary 
and  a.ssistant  treasurer  of  the  Dispatch 
Printing  Company,  is  given  70  shares  of 
stock  and  Miss  Blanche  Bassett,  book¬ 
keeper  of  the  company,  20  shares.  Both 
have  been  in  Mr.  Thompson's  employ 
more  than  twenty  years.  Herbert  Hood, 
of  London,  a  boyhood  friend  of  the  tes¬ 
tator,  is  given  160  shares  of  stock  and 
$25,000  in  cash. 

Mrs.  Thompson  has  sold  half  of  her 
interest  in  the  two  papers  and  the 
Itasca  Paper  Company  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Minn,  to  C.  K.  Blandin,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dispatch  Printing  Company, 
who  becomes  the  active  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  Mrs.  Thompson’s  sole  repre¬ 
sentative.  “There  will  be  no  change  in 
the  policy,  organization,  or  service  of 
these  papers,”  she  says. 


WISCONSIN  PAPERS  CONSOLIDATE 


La  Crosse  Tribune,  Leader-Press,  and 
Chronicle  Amalgamated. 

The  La  Cros.se  (Wis.)  Tribune,  the 
Leader-Press,  and  the  Chronicle  have 
consolidated.  The  merger  became  ef¬ 
fective  January  21.  This  gives  La 
Crosse  one  daily — an  afternoon  publi¬ 
cation — with  a  Sunday  morning  edition. 

The  sale  covered  only  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  and  good  will  of  the  Leader- 
Press,  and  did  not  include  advertising 
contracts.  These  were  automatically 
cancelled,  and  were  remade  only  at  the 
new  rate  of  the  combined  papers.  Trib¬ 
une  contracts  will  be  carried  out  to 
completion.  A  new  rate  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  January  22. 

Roland  B.  Gelatt,  pre.sident  of  the 
Leader-Press,  is  dhe  publisher  of  the 
new  Tribune  ami  Leader-Press.  Fred 
G.  Cowles,  business  manager  of  the 
I./eader-Press,  becomes  advertising 
manager  of  the  consolidated  publica¬ 
tion.  A.  M.  Brayton  and  Frank  Bur¬ 
gess,  respectively  editor  and  business 
manager  of  the  Tribune,  became,  re¬ 
spectively,  editor  and  busine.s3  manager 
of  the  Tribune  and  Leader-Pres.s. 

The  consolidation  was  brought  about 
through  the  negotiations  of  E.  P.  Ad¬ 
ler,  head  of  the  Lee  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  of  which  organization  the  new 
paper  is  a  member, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AdverUcmenin  undrr  this  classification,  fifteen 
cents  a  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six  words 

to  the  line.  _ _ _ 

rrULISHER  of  a  pmsporoiis  newRpai>or  in  o 
fioiwri«hinir  city  in  the  Kaat  doKlroa  to  soil  sub¬ 
stantial  Intorpst  for  cash  to  a  man  umlcr  40 
who  is  capably  experienced  in  newspaper  maii- 
neement.  The  puMlsher’s  object  Is  to  secure  a 
]iermanent  workine  partner  to  relieve  him  of 
some  mnnairerial  duties.  Ample  protection  will 
l*e  iruaranteeii  such  min<»rlty  interest.  Addreas 
>tlnor1tv  Interest,  care  K^lltor  end  Publisher. 

My  business  is  to  r<N)rfn)niae  non-iiayiniE 
newsr«i)ers  into  poylni;  prowrtles.  Stronjp  ex- 
eeutivo  and  jjet  bijr  results  by  efficient  and 
economical  oriran  I  nation.  Have  trained  exix*rt 
advertisinsr  salesman  and  an  expert  circulation 
manajrer.  Keep  them  In  employiiMmt  and  call 
them  on  a  newspjiper  when  neeiled.  I  will  take 
any  newsiwiper  when  they  have  the  field  and 
imt  the  cash  the  riirht  side  of  the  I.,edeer. 
Know  all  derwirtments  by  actual  work.  Want 
connection  with  mwspnoer  owner  who  wants 
his  proi>erty  rystematixed  awl  plac**d  on  a 
po^sl  sound  iMi.vinjr  basis.  Was  the  yoiinjfest 
publisher  of  i  dally  iiewapaiier  In  Ohio,  at  the 
a*f«*  of  20.  Am  40  years  of  ajfe.  Gowl  record. 
Strong  reference,  corresiwmdence  c'onfidential. 
Address  Frank  H.  Wilson.  133  E.  Rich  St., 

Columbus.  Ohio.  _  _ 

W’E~\RK  PREPARED  to  iHiblish,  buy.  and 
finance  weekly  and  monthly  publications  of  merit 
and  establisheil  circulation.  Address  Red  Wing 
I*rlnting  Co.,  Re<i  Wing,  Minn. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertitement$  under  thie  clateilUxtHon.  fifteen 
eente  per  line,  each  ineertion.  Count  eta 
worde  to  the  line. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR.— Wsnted  younK 
man  of  experience  as  advertising  solicitor  and 
copy  writer  tor  a  large  New  England  afternoon 
dally.  Excellent  iwsltlon  for  one  who  Is  thor¬ 
ough,  resourceful,  and  polite.  All  applications 
will  be  treated  in  an  absolutely  confldentlal 
manner.  .4ddress,  stating  salary  wanted  and 
other  particulars.  O  3192,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


$5,000  cash  available  for  first 
payment  on  an  attractive  daily 
newspaper  property.  Middle  west 
locations  preferred.  Proposition 

O.  Q. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  wflntod. 
capable  of  tnkipg  practically  compete  charge 
of  editorial  department  of  old  established 
live  nfterno<m  dally  (no  Sunday  issue) 
in  Southwestern  city  of  SO. 000  ijopnlation. 
Must  bo  good  edilorlal  writer  and  a  real  ex- 
ociitive.  knowing  how  to  handle  the  men  In 
the  department  so  they  w’ill  do  their  best 
work,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  gath> 
ering  of  th«  news.  Wo  want  a  man  who  has 
a  record  for  energy.  Industry.  being 

systematic.  A  splendid  opening  for  the  right 
man.  Moderate  salary  to  start,  with  Increase 
as  soon  as  Justlfi-^d.  State  age.  experience  In 
detail,  and  give  references.  Address  in  con¬ 
fidence  03100,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR.— Y<mng  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  who  can  really  create  and  sell 
spact*.  and  has  n*fereiico»  to  prove  this  ahlllty; 
city  of  130.000:  exc<*llent  proajM'cts  for  future, 
but  not  large  salary  to  start.  Addrt‘ss  Box  O. 
3202,  care  Editor  and  Ibibllsher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advsrtisements  under  this  elasei/lcatiom,  ten 
cents  per  Hne.  each  insertion.  Count  eix 
words  to  the  Hne.  For  those  unemplousd. 
not  to  exceed  50  worde,  two  insertions  FREH. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  AND  AUDITOR.— 
Seven  years*  experience  with  small  and  large 
Dally  Publications.  Capable  of  installing  com¬ 
plete  and  efficient  cost  and  accounting  system, 
and  taking  full  <diarge  of  entire  business  office. 
At  present  employed  by  metropolitan  daily — 
would  prefer  smaller  paper.  Age  30.  married. 
Highest  referenecs.  Reasonable  commencing 
salary  expected  with  permanent  future  based  on 
merit.  Reply  Rox  O  3100,  care  Editor  and 
Publlsber. 


ADVERTISING  MAN.— Oapable  young  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  12  years’  exiKTlenre  as  man¬ 
ager  of  display  nn«1  classified  departments  of 
dallies,  travelling  advertising  representative  of 
agricultural  iiublioatlon.s.  general  agency,  and 
mail  order  advertising,  will  consider  connection 
offering  greatest  npiHjrtunity  for  utilizing  bis 
nblllt.v  in  the  most  constrnetive  way.  For 
complete  particulars  and  references  address  Box 
O  3107,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE-MACHINIST.  —  Oi^erator  wishes 
change;  15  years*  experience  all  models  to  In¬ 
cluding  14;  first-class  machinist,  can  handle 
hard  proposition.  si)oedy  operator.  Address  S. 
M.  Selby,  2311  Avc.  D,  Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  care 
W.  A.  lanksbury. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.— Eastern  circu¬ 
lator  who  is  competent  to  handle  your  clrou- 
lation  department  getting  the  maximum  results 
at  a  minimum  exi>ense.  Open  for  engagement 
now.  Address  O  3193,  care  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR. — ^ll-round  newspaper  man,  experi¬ 
enced  In  all  departments.  Good  at  desk  work 
and  special  writing.  Has  held  important  edi¬ 
torial  positions.  Single.  M!ddle-age<l  and  ex¬ 
cellent  health.  Can  furnish  best  of  references 
as  to  personal  ohnracte**  and  ability.  Willing 
to  accept  miMierate  salary.  If  assured  perma¬ 
nent  employment.  Address  O  3194,  care  BIU 
tor  and  Publisher.  ♦ 


?:i)n\>RIAL  MAN.— TwNiity-two  y^-ars  ago  I 
iM'gan  Sidling  new'spaiM'rs — that’s  the  wa.v  I 
tlranciMl  m4»<t  of  my  «Nlucatlon.  Tlien  I  got  a 
Job  aij  cub  rei»ort<*r  at  $10  jut  wi*ek  on  n  big 
iUiily.  I  must  have  had  ^mie  ik^p  in  me.  as 
I  was  s«»>ii  made  *  assistant  finamdal  editor. 
I  have  sinee  servisl  all*  over  the  reiKirtoriul 
staffs  of  two  big  dailhH. 

Can  iHlit.  rew'rlte,  make-up,  n'port,  or  take 
charge  of  a  reiiortorlal  department  on  evening 
or  wi*ckly.  At  pre.^ent  managing  n“ws  bureau 
and  writing  «peciaU«  for  hlglwlass  .Ximriean 
flallies.  Want  to  make  a  change  where  aggre.s- 
wlveness.  ahlllty,  energy,  and  attetitlv<'ne«*.s  to 
hiisiiN'ns  will  be  appreeiabsl.  American,  age  33 
yejirs.  Addn'ss  O.  3203,  care  Killtor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.— Ca|»ahle  iiews- 
man  w*ants  business  nr  entire  inanag4>ineiit 
of  small  city  daily  or  would  lease;  or  <drcuhi- 
tion  mnnagenieiit  largo  city.  thsMU  n'fiTeiwes ; 
IsTHonal  hnhit.^  O.  K.  Now  loeat4‘d  IMcifli' 
Coast,  ami  prefer  remain  there,  but  wemM  go 
els4‘wliere  if  advantageous.  Addr<‘ss  O.  3204, 
care  F2ditor  and  Publisher. 


WASHIN<;'D)\  CORRK.'^PONDENT  disins  to 
wnd  daily  or  we«‘kly  letter,  file  qijerh'S.  or 
serve  reliable  pj*!»ers  on  a  |H‘r  W4»nl  or  siibserip- 
tion  basis.  Could  also  siiindy  weekly  lllnstrat^-d 
feature  Is'aring  on  the  work  and  aetlvltles  of 
the  Governm**nt  deiairtinents.  Raymond  I>N*raw', 
4033  N.  H.  Ave..  Washington.  1>.  C. 


ADVERTISING  MAN.— Are  you  lof»klng  for 
n  goo<1  nll-ar)iiiid  new'spaisr  advertising  man? 
Have  had  five  years*  exisrienee.  handling  locjil 
and  foreign  adveitislng :  at  present  employed  as 
advertising  manager,  but  desire  to  ehange.  23 
years  old,  nmbitloiis.  and  energetic.  IY*fer 
city  iin»h*r  75.000  )>opuIatlon.  Address  O.  3200. 
care  Editor  ,Mid  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 


225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Aulirey  Uarwell  Ilonry  F.  Cannon 

WHY  A  BROKER  ? 

In  nearly  every  aitiiation  where  newspaper 
eonaulidation  la  desirable.  Intelligent  media¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  satisfactory  rreults. 

Let  ns  liave  the  privilege  of  talking  with 
yon  in  absolute  confidence  before  tiie  con¬ 
ditions  Iiave  licen  made  more  difficult  by 
some  inexperlenct'd  mediator. 

In  recent  years  we  have  lieeii  responsible 
fur  many  higidy  successful  consolidations. 

It  Is  the  ‘‘only  way  out”  in  over-crotvded 
fields. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Keu'spaper  and  Afagazine  Properties 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 

JumiMHi  Into  printing  trade  at  eightnui  years 
of  age;  made  rapid  advaiu'tmient  with  promi¬ 
nent  Middle  West  laiisrs  and  now  foreman 
of  imiMirtaiit  Ohio  newspa|M>r.  Hus  22  years’ 
ex]>erienep  to  back  up  his  ability  as  a  tlior- 
oiiglidy  comiK*te!it  foreman.  Knows  compoH- 
ing  HHun  from  .V  to  Z :  a  good  mechanic,  a 
Hystematlz<*r,  and  an  executive.  A  Cleveland 
employer  writes:  “lie  has  no  suiH*ri(»r  in  tills 
city.”  Wants  ismition  in  go<)d  sizisl  city 
wluTe  publislier  nH|uin*s  an  able  HUiN*riiitend- 
ent  who  can  ke4‘i>  down  ex|K*nses.  Ask  about 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

TUrd  National  Bank  Bldf .  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 

If  you  want  ii  c<>mi>etcnt  man  for  your 
printing  (h'lwrtnient,  come  to  u«.  We 
have  him. 


The  Editor  and  Pnbllnher  maintain, 

an  etficient  corps  of  paid  correspondents  at  the 
following  Important  trade  centree:  Boston,  Phlla 
deipbla,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Plttabnrgh,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  St.  Loula.  Cbicago,  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans,  Dallaa,  Indianapolis,  Wasbington,  Balti¬ 
more.  and  San  Francisco.  Other  correspondents 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Advertisers 
ami  newapaper  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  advertising  aclilevements,  news  beats, 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  office,  1117  World 
Building.  New  York  City. 

Branch  offices  are  locate<l  ai  follows :  Chicago, 
Herald  Building,  163  W.  Washington  St..  Cbss. 
H.  Uay,  Mgr.,  ’Pbone  Franklin  44 ;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  742  Market  St.,  R.  J.  Bidwell,  manager, 
’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Editor  and  Pnbllnher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  IS 
picas  wide  and  twelve  Indies  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  Is  25c.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page.  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Poaitloo  extra.  Time,  apace  and  cash  dlscounta 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  nmler  proper  classlflca- 
tlon  will  be  charged  as  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line;  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Miscellaneous,  twenty-five  cents  a 
line,  and  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
will  be  published  two  times  FRBR. 

Readers  are  urged  to  bare  the  paper  mailed  to 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Editor  and  Pabliaher  sells  regularly 
St  10c.  a  copy.  $2.00  per  year  In  the  Dnltekl 
States  and  Colonial  Possessions.  $2.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  is  on  sale  eact  week 
at  the  following  news  stands; 

New  York — World  Building.  Trlbnne  Building 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nsssan  Street.  Man¬ 
ning’s  f opposite  the  World  Building),  83  Park 
Row;  The  Wool  worth  Building,  Times  Building. 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  ro  Subway;  Brentsno's  Book  Store 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Ayenue  and 
Mack's,  Macy’s  comer,  at  Tblrty-fonrtb  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Bdwarda,  American  Bnlldlng. 

Pblladeinhia — L.  G,  Ran.  7tb  and  Chestnnt 
Streets;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  Newe 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  Honse  News  Stand. 

Pittsbargh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington.  D.  C. — Bert  *  Trenls.  fill  Four 
teenth  Street.  N.  W.,  Riggs  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

Chicago — Powner’a  Book  Store.  87  N.  Clark 
Street:  Post  Office  Newe  Co..  Monroe  Street; 
f8>se.  Terr  Ctre.  Co..  87  V.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Schroeder’s  News  Store.  Superior 
Street  onnoslte  Post  Office:  Solomon  News  Co., 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  News  Co..  B9  Lemed  St..  W. 

San  Pranciico — B.  J.  Bidwell  Co..  742  Marland. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


MANHATTAN 
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WARD-SELLIGMAN  WEDDING  TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

The  Byron  G.  Moon  Co.,  Proctor 
Building,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  placing  orders 
Alfred  James  Ward,  manager  of  the  in  newspapers  within  a  radius  of  about 
financiai  advertising  department  of  the  a  hundred  miles  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  ■ 

New  York  Evening  Post,  and  Miss  Erie-  - 

da  Selligman,  of  Carlsbad,  Austria,  were  The  Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  456  Fourth 

Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  placing  spe- 
vgtyy'.: ■  .  T  copy  with  a  few  newspapers  in  se- 

lected  sections  for  the  Bethlehem 
steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  is  send- 
ing  out  orders  to  some  newspapers  for 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.,  New- 
ark,  N.  J.;  al.so  placing  orders  with 
New  Jersey  newspapers  for  the  Borland 
Advertising  Agency,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


DEATH  OF  EDWIN  .\.  WALTON  where  he  submitted  to  a  surgical  opera- 

-  tion  three  weeks  ago. 

Vice-President  of  Association  of  National  Adki.ia  N.  Stone,  wife  of  A.  L.  Stone, 
•Advertisers  Passes  Away  at  Spokane.  Jean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
Edwin  A.  Walton,  vice-president  of  Estate  I  niversity  of  Montana,  Missoula, 
the  A.ssociation  of  National  Advertisers,  died  in  Missoula  Thursday,  January  11, 
and  advertising  manager  of  the  Bur-  following  an  illness  of  more  than  a  year, 
roughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  died  ^I^s.  Stone  was  born  September  14,  1864, 
at  SiMJkane,  Wa.sh.,  on  January  21.  He  Glouce.ster,  Ma.ss.  She  met  Mr.  Stone 

was  .stricken  with  pneumonia  while  I^ramie  in  1883,  and  was  married  on 

touring  the  Northwest  in  the  intere.sts  Bccember  23,  1889,  at  Sioux  City,  la.  Mr. 
of  his  firm.  Mr.  Walton  was  elected  and  Mrs.  Stone  went  to  Montana  in  1892, 
vice-|.re.sidept  of  the  A.  N.  A.  at  the  re-  residing  first  at  Anaconda,  where  Mr. 
•■ent  meeting,  held  in  Bo.ston,  apd  was  btone  was  managing  editor  of  the  Ana- 
in  direct  line  for  advancement  to  the  Standard.  From  Anaconda  they 

r.re.sidency.  President  Heily,  of  the  A.s-  to  Mis.soula,  where  Mr.  Stone  was 

sociation,  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  -ditor  of  the  Missoulian.  Mrs.  Stone, 
news  of  Mr.  Walton’s  death,  sent  the  addition  to  Mr.  Stone,  is  survived  by 
following:  “The  sad  news  about  .Mr.  children. 

Walton  is  so  .stunning  that  it  is  very  Knapp,  who  for  many  years 

hard  to  realize.  To  the  Association  of  '^e  publishing 

National  Advertisers  the  lo.ss  is  irrepar-  ’^te  re.sidence, 

able,  and  there  will  Ik-  the  keenest  feel-  New  York.  Janu- 

ing  of  sorrow  on  the  part  of  fallowing  a  brief  illne.ss  of  five 

the  days.  His  death  was  due  to  pleuro- 
(  of  pueiimonia. 

CiiAP.i.ES  .V.  Edwaisds,  for  years  one  of 
^  the  lK‘st-known  Wa.shington  new.spaper 
end  corresiKindents,  died  in  Wa.shington  this 
esi-  "'ock,  after  a.  lingering  illness.  He  rep- 
resented  .several  T<-xas  new.spapers  until 
alxjut  three  years  ago,  when  he  was 
all  oonipelled  to  give  up  a<-tive  work.  Mr. 
jjj,.  Eilwards  enjoyed  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  public  men.  He  formerly  was 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee. 

Hi'oh  F".  Gilixin,  the  olde.st  newspa- 
of  per  man  in  Ixjwell,  Mass.,  and  for  years 
lied  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Cou- 
an-  rier-Citizen.  died  January  20  of  diabetes 
He  a-t  St.  John’s  Hospital,  in  his  sixty-third 
at  year.  He  was  born  in  Ixiwell  and  had 
itor  worked  on  the  Courier  .since  his  youth, 
id.)  ffe  was  with  the  Courier-Citizen  at  the 
ad-  time  of  the  con.solidation. 
and  Ai-anson  A.  Vance,  aged  ninety-one, 
hns  long  identified  with  journali.sm  in  New 
ad-  Jersey,  died  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on 
at  January  22. 

•ars  Capt.  F.  M.  Poscate,  pioneer  news- 
rial  paper  man  and  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
ica-  fill’d  at  his  home  in  Pattonville,  St.  Ivouis 
Irs.  County,  Mo.,  Thur.sday,  January  18,  aged 
.seventy-nine  year.s. 

Mrs.  Martin  Van  Bcrkn  Robbins, 
at  his  ^'"enty-eight  year.s  old,  mother  of  Henry 
^  P.  Robbin.s,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 

ust  ten  OIolic-Democrat.  died  January 

, ,  -  ,  21,  at  her  home  in  Colony,  Kan.  Besides 

ddeford  ..  , 

three  other  .sons,  who  are  in  the  minis- 

lfs  city 

try,  .she  left  her  mother,  Mrs.  Catherine 

T  May- 

f  Saco  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  aged 

’  ninety-eight  years. 


New  York  Evening  Post  Man  Takes 
Unto  Himself  a  Bride. 


John  M.  Leddy,  41  Park  Row,  New 
York  city,  is  placing  22-line,  7-tlme,  or¬ 
ders  with  Florida  new.spapers  for  John 
Kennedy  &  Co.,  Financial,  74  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city. 


Frank  Kiernan  &  Co.,  189  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city,  are  handling  the 
adverti.sing  of  the  Hunyadi  Split  Corp., 
"American  Hunyadi  Split  Water,”  1328 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 


W.  H.  Hull  &  Co.,  Tribune  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  city,  are  sending 
out  one-time  orders  to  some  Southern 
newspapers  for  R.  P.  Stewart  &  Co., 
572  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York 
city. 


Ai.fred  James  Ward. 


married  at  All  Angels  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  in  New  York  city,  on 
January  20,  at  4  o’clock  P.  M. 

The  bridegroom  is  a  .son  of  A.  T. 
Ward,  cashier  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
who,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  was 
among  the  out-of-town  guests.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 
new.spaper  proprietor  in  Austria. 

After  the  ceremony  a  reception  was 
held  in  the  Louis  XVI  Room  of  the 
Hotel  Majestic,  following  which  the 
newly-weds  left  for  Atlantic  City.  They 
will  soon  be  at  home  at  270  Convent 
-Vvenue,  Manhattan. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 


VV’ood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Co.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  handle  the  banking  account 
of  the  .4merican  Tru.st  Company,  50 
State  Street,  Boston,  Ma.s.s. ;  the  Bay 
State  Pump  Company’s  advertising,  of 
275  Congress  Street,  Boston ;  the  seeds 
and  bulbs  account  of  Joseph  Breck  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  51  North  Market  Street, 
Boston. 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

J.  p.  McKinney  a  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


wedding  bells 

Edward  M.  Thierry,  reporter  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Leader,  and  Miss  Claire 
Reed,  a  Cleveland  girl,  surprised  their 
friends  this  week  by  announcing  they 
were  married. 


Be  jiroud  of  your  bald  head.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  marble  top  put  on  poor  fur¬ 
niture? — Cattell. 


A  Newspaper  is  Graded  by 
Its  Mechanical  Outfit 

High-Speed  Goss  Sextuple  Press  to 
print  48  pages  with  Speed  of  72,000 
an  Hour  on  12  Pages  and  36,000  an 
Hour  with  16  pages  or  more.  10 
Mergenthaler  Linotypes. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN 

OSHKOSH,  WIS. 

Can  you  Match  it  in  any  Small  City 
in  the  United  States? 


Fire  Visits  Beacon-News 

Fire  .started  on  the  night  of  January 
12  in  a  clothes  clo.set  in  the  pressroom 
of  the  .\urora  (111.)  Beacon-News.  As 
that  room  is  .shut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  building  by  fire  walls  and  metal 
fire  door.s,  prom|>t  work  by  the  fire 
dejiartment  .saved  the  plant.  The  dam¬ 
age  was  confined  to  woodwork  and 
roller.s,  totalling  aliout  $1,500.  The  pa¬ 
per  was  published  on  time  the  next 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 


Guaranteed  Circulation 
1,100,000  Every  Issue 
95%  Net  Paid 


BURRELLE 


George  A.  McClellan 

General  Manager 


60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


GETTING  A  NEW  SLANT  ON  THE  VALUE  OF 
ADVERTISING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


Advertising  is  the  master  key  to  business.  It  opens  the  door  to  the  richest 
realms,  of  which  New  England  is  one.  The  advertiser  can  always  afford  whatever 
adds  to  the  expansion  of  his  enterprise. 

Advancement  can  be  achieved  by  no  other  method. 

When  advertising  slows  down  business  slows  down. 

To  lag  is  to  invite  failure. 

To  press  forward  is  to  overtake  success. 

New  England’s  Savings  Banks  Deposits: 

$1,371,917,283.53! 

Connecticut  has  632,046  depositors  whose  wealth  amounts  to 
^5316,486,518.04,  being  an  average  of  $500.65. 

Maine  has  238,586  depositors  whose  wealth  amounts  to  $97,- 
423,088.63,  being  an  average  of  $408.03. 

Massachusetts  has  2,332,369  depositors  whose  wealth  amounts 
to  $917,439,289.53,  being  an  average  of  $393.35. 

New  Hampshire  has  219,535  depositors  whose  wealth  amounts 
to  $103,623,822.84,  being  an  average  of  $472.01. 

Rhode  Island  has  149,804  depositors  whose  wealth  amounts  to 
$83,385,142.93,  being  an  average  of  $556.82. 

\’ermont  has  114,964  depositors  whose  wealth  amounts  to  $53,- 
559,421.56,  being  an  average  of  $456.87. 


MASSACHfSETTS. 


Net 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

Hnea 

llnea 

Boaton  American (E) 

380,281 

.40 

.40 

(S) 

321,025 

.35 

.35 

Boaton  Globe 

(ME) 

212,457 

.30 

.30 

(S) 

200,523 

.30 

.30 

Boaton  Herald- 

Traveler 

(ME) 

100,704 

.28 

.25 

Boaton  Journal 

(M) 

58,021 

.10 

.125 

Boaton  Poat 

(M) 

148.3,57.3 

.15 

.15 

<S) 

t32i>,270 

.35 

..35 

Boston  Record 

(E) 

351 23 

.12 

.12 

Boaton  Tranacript(E) 

30,277 

.18 

.18 

Fall  River 

Herald 

(E) 

7,585 

.02 

.02 

Fitchburg 

Sentinel 

(E) 

5,085 

.02 

.01.57 

Lynn  Telegram 

(E) 

7,527 

.02 

.02 

(8)' 

■  tO,218 

.02 

.02 

Lovell  Conrler- 

Citiaen 

(ME) 

17,048 

.035 

.035 

New  Bedford  Standard 

A  Mercury 

(ME) 

20,774 

.04 

.04 

Pittadeld  Eagle 

■  (E) 

12,422 

.0207 

.01.57 

Salem  Newa 

(E) 

18,732 

.05 

Springfleld  Republican  ) 

(M)  15,215 

Springfleld  Newa  J’34,WJ2 

.00 

.08 

Springfield  Netrn  ( 

(E)  19,417  ) 


Net 


Paid 

Circulation 

2,500 

lliica 

10,000 

llnea 

Republican 

(S) 

17,.512 

.04 

Springfleld  Union 

(MES) 

30,441 

.07 

.OO 

W'o reenter 
Gazette 

(E) 

25,803 

.OO 

.045 

Mnaa.  totala. 

2, 

,570,44.5 

.3.18.57 

3.000 1 

Population, 

1  3,003,522. 

RHODE 

ISLAND, 

Pnwtnckef  Timea(E) 

22,385 

.05 

.0325 

Providence 

Bulletin 

(E) 

40,455 

.09 

.00 

Providence 

Journal 

(M*S) 

25,750 

,07*08 

.07*OS 

Providence 

Tribune 

(E) 

21,054 

.05 

.05 

Woonaocket  Call- 

Reporter 

(E) 

11,542 

.0428 

.0285 

Rhode  Inland 

totala. 

130,705 

.3028 

.2710 

Population,  591,21S. 

MAINE. 

urtland  EzpreiiatE)  21,217  .O.I.I.'l  .037.', 

Population,  702,787. 


VERMONT. 


lIurlInKfou  Free 
-  Preni* 


Net 

Paid 

Cireulation 


(M) 


0,892 


Population,  301,203. 


2..',00  10,000 

llnea  Ilnea 

.02.",  .0170 


CONNECTICUT. 


llridKrport  Poat- 
Telearnm  (ME) 

Danbury  Newa  (E) 
Hartford 

Courant  (MS) 

Hartford  Tlmea  (E) 
Meriden  Journal  (E) 
New  Haven  Tlmea- 
I.eader  (E> 

New  l.ondon  Day  (E) 
New  liOndon 

Telegraph  (  M  ) 
Norwich  BnHetln(M) 

Connectlcnt  totala. 


32,010 

.075 

.055 

0,000 

.0118 

.0118 

18,070 

.OO 

.035 

25,001 

.OO 

.05 

4,807 

.025 

.0143 

1 15,205 

.04 

.0.3 

*0,140 

.0285 

.0171 

3,750 

.0080 

.0071 

0,205 

.04 

.018 

1 25,1 42 

.3510 

.2.38.3 

Population,  1,114,750. 


New  England  totala.  2,803,1.30  .3.0138  3.0011 


t statement  to  A.  B.  C. 

* PiihliHlierM  Htnteiiient. 

Rating  fiov.  atateinent,  October  1,  1910. 


The  Editor  and  Publisher  will  supply  advertisers  who  want  further  information  on  marketing  conditions  and  selling  facilities  in  New  England 
and  the  influence  of  its  strong  newspapers.  Write:  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  1117  World  Building,  New  York. 


Local  Dry  Goods  Advertising 


is  generally  the  final  test  of  the  pulling  power 
of  a  city’s  daily  newspapers. 


In  New  York  the  trend  is  unmistakably  toward  the  better  grade  evening  news¬ 
papers  which  are  read  in  the  homes  of  those  with  money  to  spend. 

These  sixteen  firms — 


B.  Altman  &  Co. 
Arnold,  Constable  &  Co. 
Best  &  Co. 

Bloomingdale  Bros. 
Bonwit  Teller  &  Co. 


Gimbel  Bros. 

1.  B.  Greenhut  Co. 

} as.  A.  Hearn  &  Co. 
Lord  &  Taylor 
Jas.  McCreery  &  Co. 
Stern  Bros. 


John  Wanamaker 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
Oppenheim,  Collins  &  Co. 
Saks  &  Co. 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 


used  these  volumes  of  space  in  New  York’s  daily  newspapers  during  the  years 

1916  and  1915: 

EVENING  NEWSPAPERS— 


The  Globe  . . 
I'he  World  .  . 
I'he  Mail  .  .  . 
The  Sun  .... 
The  Journal  . 
The  Telegram 
The  Post . 


The  Times 


The 

The 

The 

The 

The 


Herald  . . 
World  .. 
Tribune  . 

Sun  . 

American 


SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS— 


The  Times  .  .  . 
The  World  .  . . 
The  American 
Herald  . . 
Tribune  . 
Sun  . 


The 

The 

The 


1916 

1915 

Gain 

Loss 

^,432,502 

2,224,178 

208,324 

2,267,892 

2,618,189 

350,297 

2;239,538 

2,068,234 

171,284 

2,227,726 

2,181,097 

46,629 

2.076,813 

2,472,407 

395,594 

984,705 

1,169,349 

184,844 

797,434 

829,361 

32,127 

—  1916 

1915 

Gain 

Loss 

496,380 

734,3*2 

237,932 

326,1 19 

,  314,384 

*1,735 

254.553 

316,312 

61,759 

245,786 

204,086 

41,700 

232,350 

231,914 

19,564 

134,381 

164,161 

29,780 

1916 

1915 

Gain 

Loss 

f  ,234,838 

1,038,038 

196,800 

1,023,124 

1,1 10,868 

87,744 

954.396 

910,763 

43,633 

872,439 

954,608 

•  82,169 

617,623 

271,396 

346,229 

356,103 

370,867 

14,762 

Now 
200,000 
a  Day 


THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 


Member 

A.B.C. 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


The  Nation  Press,  Inc.,  20  Vesey  St,  N.  T. 


